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THE 

ORIGIN OF TUE ENGLISH XATION. 
I. 

If ire DOnld, by an effort of Trill, carry 
miiselTea buck eight hundred years into thQ 
giast, we should not bob oar load of EugUud 
inhabited, as it is iinw, by ineu wJin, nhut- 
uver may ha their differeucea ia other re- 
epeota, at least apeak one cotnmou tongue, 
and look: oa one ojiother bh ehihlren of one 
cammou conatiy. The England of eight 
hundred years hack was 3 land in which 
tlio struggle of r.ice agiiiiist race, of l,iu- 
gnage against language — such a struggle aa 
WB have seen in our own day guiog on in 
r>oina other lauda — was raging with all the 
hitternesH of a recent conquest. Who, I 
would ask, ncTe the races — the conquerors 
and tho conquered — between whom the 
land was tlmn disputed f By what namea 
were they kuoivn to theniaolves and to one 
aaotUerT Aek the novelist, ask the popu- 
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8 ORIGIN OF THE KXGLISII NATION. 

lar compiler of history, and Lo will answer 
with all the glibiiess that may be, " Oh, of 
course they were the Normans and the Sax- 
ons." And they would make that answer 
with equal glibness whether the question 
were put to them here by the banks of the 
Humber or in my own home by the banks 
of the Axe. But if we could ask the men 
themselves, they would give us another an- 
swer. Ask that man, once lord of many 
lordships, sprung, it may be, from ancient 
earls, or even from ancient kings, to whom 
the clemency of the stranger King has grant- 
ed some corner of his broad lauds to be held 
as alms at the royal hand, or as a vassal of 
the stranger who dwells in the halls of his 
fathers. Ask him of what nation he is, of 
what nation is the stranger who has sup- 
planted him. He will tell yon nothing 
about Normans and Saxons; he will an- 
swer: ^^I am an Englishman, and it is a 
Frenchman to whom the lands of my fa- 
thers have passed away." Ask him for his 
title-deeds, for the writ of the foreign king 
to which he owes that, though be has sunk 
many degrees in rank and wealth, he is at 
least not driven to beg his bread, perhaps 
not even to guide the plough with his own 
hands. He will show yon a small scrap of 
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dTcbment written over in characters which 
•ok uncouth to our eyes, and which, if read, 
ill sound like some half-strange, half-intel- 
gible, dialect of onr own tougue. Show 
lose words to an ordinary scholar; ask 
im what tongue it is, and he will say, " Of 
)urse that is Saxon." Ask the man him- 
)lf in what tongue it is written, and he will 
b once say that is " on Englisc." Bid him 
)ad the writ out, if his scholarship goes 
> far, and you will find in it no mention 
f Normans and Saxons, but how "Wil- 
am King greets all his bishops and all his 
hegns, and all his men, French and English, 
iendly." Go back yet another two hundred 
ears ; go to the lands south of Thames and 
von ; go to the island-shelter of Athelney 
od to the field of victory at Ethandun ; 
3k of the great King struggling against his 
aemies, ask of Alfred himself, of what na- 
.on ho is, and over what people he bears 
lie. If he speak in the Latin tongue, he 
ill perhaps say that he is "Rex Saxo- 
um ;" for he comes of the blood of the old 
axon lands beyond the sea, and of the same 
axon blood come the more part of the men 
'ho follow him. But if he speak in his own 
mgue, he will not use th.^ ^«ii.«v\. \>l'ko^r» 
ithout a qualifying ad^eclVve^. '^^^ ol\>c^^ 



(liiiio ccrtara ibul tliero never wiis ii time, 
I'l'uui tbe (lay nlion Englishmen begun tu 
liave a common uame, when tliut coramon 
name wiw unything bub Bnglieh. Our Cel- 
tic ueigbborB — the Welsh, the Irish, the 
I'icts and Soota— bava indEad alwnyB called 
ua Saxons, and tbey call na so to this day. 
But Vie iievei called outsdIvcb bo. Into tbe 
whole niinutiffi nf this matter, into the cases 
where the word Saxoa was nseil and where 
it uaa not naed, I have gone at great detail 
ill a woi'k whioh Homo ot' yoa may hare seen 
or hi'iird of, and in which those who care to 
do liii may follow np tLe subject for theni- 
selvuH. I will here only aay that tliB w 
iu M!iii:h an Euglisliman. notr Hpenks r 
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Welshman, the way in which a Welshman 
DOW speaks of an Englishman, and the way 
in which an Englishman speaks of himself, 
have none of them changed fur at least a 
thousand years. 

But I may he asked, What is there in a 
name f If we know the facts of our historv 
rightly, what does it matter hy what name 
we call the actors in them ? I answer that 
you cannot know the facts of history right- 
ly, unless you learn to call things and per- 
sons hy their right names. Names express 
ideas, and he who uses wrong names is not 
likely to have right ideas. Indeed, a great 
part of the historian's work just now is to 
get rid of the false names which have hin- 
dered people from forming true ideas. This 
is eminently the case in the matter which 
we have immediately at hand. * If you call 
the people of a certain country up to a cer- 
tain year " Saxons," and after that year call 
them "Englishmen," that can only he he- 
eause you think that the people who lived 
before that year and the people who lived 
after it were not the same people. 

When I put it into words in this way, you 
will most likely say that this is not what 
yon mean. If the same parents \i^A. V^q 
children, one born in 1065 an^ axiQ\j!as?t va^ 
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1067, 1 do not think you would say that tho 
elder was a Saxon, while the younger was 
something else. It is exactly the same if 
you choose any other year, and not 1066. 
But hecause you see the absurdity when I 
put it iu this way, it does not at all follow 
that the use of an inaccurate expression is 
not misleading. If you call the same peo- 
ple by one name up to 1066, and by another 
name after 1086, you cannot get rid of the 
idea, acting perhaps almost unconsciously, 
that something happened in the year 1066 
which altogether cut off the times and the 
people before that year from the times and 
the people after it. Now a very important 
event did happen in the year 1066, an event 
whose importance, if we only look at it in 
the right way, it is not easy to rate too 
highly. Biit that event did not have the 
sort of result which people sometimes seem 
to fancy. It did not so cut off the times 
and the people before it from the times and 
the people after it as to make it right to 
call those who lived before it by one name, 
and those who lived after it by another. 
There were Englishmen before that year as 
there were Englishmen after it, and they 
called themselves Englishmen before that 
year jnat as they call themselves English- 
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18 ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION. 

or another, bat it is a plain historical fact 
that, before the coming of Aiigastine, there 
was a British Church, bnt there was not an 
English Church. So people talk of CsBsar 
coming into England. Now CsDsar never 
came into England ; neither he nor any of 
tlie old CsBsars after him ever reached the 
land which in their day was England. Cai- 
sar landed in Britaiu, in that part of Britaiu 
which afterward became Eugland,but which 
was not England when he lauded in it. 
More amusingly than all, I once read in a 
little book that Caesar was withstood by 
'* the English people, who were then called 
the Britons." The Engl ish people were then 
far away, and most likely never heard of 
Caesar, nor he of them. A geologist would 
laugh if one talked of ** the cave lions, who 
were then called the ichthyosauri ;" and to 
speak of " the English people, who were then 
called the Britons," is really a confusion of 
very much the same kind. 

I would then, first of all, impress upon 
your minds the need of always using words 
in their right meaning, and in no other. 
Do not allow yourselves to call Englishmen 
Saxons; do not allow yourselves to call 
Britons Englishmen. Grasp firmly the great 
truth, which to so many it aeem^ «o hard to 
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WQ must tk'Jiiie each unmo bcfure we nse it, 
ail that wo ma; be quite aura that we know 
what we meaa by it. Aud when we have 
defined it, wo mast tnke care to use it in the 
Dense in wlituh we have ileQxied it, and in no 
other. Now tba wliole Tontonio race is one 
thing ; tlio particular nation which wo conj- 
iliunly nnderstunil hy the woid German U 
another thing. The one ia the whole; the 
other is the jiart. But wbeneror on accu- 
rate writer or speaker «poaka of the English 
aa a branch uf the Tentoiiic moo, inaccni-itto 
roaders und liearera Btnrt off at onco to tbut 
other partitiilar branch of tlio Ten tonic race 
whom we generally unll Germans. Tboy 
hegiu to cry oat, sometimes in alaborate 
hooks which have lawsuitH tuauf ully waged 
about them, "Oh, but we are m unlike the 

tastes are quite lUlferHut; our lioads, nud 
therefore onr hats, nre of qnito imotlier 
shape." Now, about the heads and tlic hats 
I slinll have Boniething to say in my Inat Icct- 
nro; I wish now to speak nbont the name 
German nud Home other nnmcB. Thone 
whom we commonly mean by Germans nre 
the Hiijh-DuMi, tlio people of Southern Ger- 
m.iiiy, the people wlioso laiigu.igo we learn 
by tbo name of Oermau — ^a language which 
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is spreading itself, as the polite and clnsslcal 
language, over Northern Germany too, and 
which is driving our own Low-Dutch speech 
into holes and corners. Now, if by Germaus 
we mean High-Dutchmen, we certainly are 
not Germans, and we have no very close con- 
nection with the Germaus. Our connection 
with them is no closer than the connection 
which there must be between any one Teu- 
tonic people and any other. But Low-Dutch 
we are, differing from the Low-Dutch of the 
Continent in the sort of way in which we 
could not fiiil to differ from them, consider- 
ing that we have been parted asunder from 
them for thirteen or fourteen hundred years, 
and that during all that time we have been 
exposed to one set of influences, and they 
have been exposed to another. 

But perhaps it may be needful that I 
should still go somewhat farther back, and 
explain more fully what I mean by the Teu- 
tonic race and languages, by High -Dutch 
and by Low-Dutch. It would take too long 
to go through the whole story of the connec- 
tion which the languages of nearly all Eu- 
rope, and of a great part of Asia, those which 
we call the Aryan languages, have with one 
another. It is enough for my present pur- 
poae to say that no scientific student of lau- 



l-nnge now doiilits tliat tiiore whs a limo — n 
titae, of cunrse, ages bt'fui'Q tbe beginuiog of 
recortled history — wLen tha forefatliere of 
all the chief Enropcan Diiilons, na also tlio 
forefathera of the Persians, Hindoos, and 
Bomo other notiouB of Aaia, were ftll oiie peo- 
ple, spealt-ii^ one liingnage. QmUiiBlly one 
frihe after another hrauclied off from the 
parent atoch, and they thus foiined natioua 
and lan^agea of their own. Bat it is easy 
to see lliat, in eoine cnsea, the forefathers of 
two or more eiisting nations must liavo kept 
together for some wliile after they had part- 
ed from tbe parent stock, and ninst have 
parted off from one another at a later lime. 
Thiia tbe likeneaa hetweea the Greek anil 
tlie Latin languagea ia enough to abow that 
the forefiithcM-a of tlio Gi-epkn and the fmo- 
fatbera of tbe Italians parted off together, 
and remained for sonto time one nation. 
Other familtes of the same kind braucheil 
off in the aame way, and again parted off 
from one another at a later time. Tlina one 
family, probably Ibo oldest Aryan family iu 
NortU'Wesfflni Europe, is that of the Celts, 
ivho liave branched off again into at least 
two divisions, tbe British or Welsh, and the 
Irish or Scoteli. Other suck families are the 
Sclaves, tLeLithnauians, and others of wbom 
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I need not now speak inoro fully. TlioM 
with wliom we have to do are the Teutons, 
or Dutcli. Withiu the last two hundred 
yoars we have got iuto a, atraage wa; of us- 
ing the word Dutch to mean only one pax- 
tioular class of Dutchmen, namely, otir own 
Low-Dutch kiuBmeu in HoUiud and the 
other proviDCoa which now make up the 
Kingdom of the Hetberlands. But we for- 
merly used the word in a, much wider sense, 
and uien use it bo bLiII in many parts of the 
United States. English travelers in Amer- 
ica have sometimes been puzzleil at hearing 
men whom they would have called Gemmjia 
spoken of as Dutchmen. You v ill do well to 
bear this in mind ; when yon find the word 
Dutch in any English writer of the sixteenth 
century or of the first half of the seven- 
teenth, it is pretty certain to meaji, not Hol- 
landers in particular, hut Hollanders, Sax- 
ous, Suabians, Bavarians, and so forth, al' 
together. And I need hardly tell you that 
the Germans call themselves and their tongue 
DeuUch to this day ; only, a little confusion 
now and then arises from their using the 
word Beatich, sometimes to express the Ten- 
tunic race in general, and sometimes to ex- 
press their own particular nation and lau- 
gaage. Teuton and I*Mlch are, in truth, only 
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two forms of the same name. The word 
comes from ^eodf people or nation ; each na> 
tioD, of course, thinking itself <^e people or 
nation above all others. And the opposite 
to Dutch is Welsh — that is strange^ from wealh, 
a stranger. In onr forefathers' way of speak- 
ing, whatever they could understand was 
Dutch, the tongue of the people ; whatever 
they could not understand they called Welsh, 
the tongue of the strangers. "All lands, 
Dutch and Welsh," is a common phrase to 
express the whole world. This is the rea- 
son why, when our forefathers came into 
Britain, they called the people whom they 
found in the land the Welsh, For the same 
reason, the Teutons on the Continent have 
always called the Latin -speaking nations 
with whom they have had to do — Italian, 
Provencal, and French — Welsh, People who 
know only the modern use of the words 
might be puzzled if they turned to some of 
the old Swiss Chronicles, and found the war 
between the Swiss and Duke Charles of Bur- 
gundy always spoken of as a war between 
the Dutch and the Welsh, Any one who 
knows German will be at once ready with 
instances of this use of the word, some- 
times meaning strange, or foreign^xM tk^^xv- 
eral sense; sometimes laeamw^ -^^tXAs.xsXai^'^ 
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French or Italian. The last case which I 
know of the word being used in English in 
the wide sense is in Sir Thomas Smith's book 
on the Government of England, written in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, where he speaks 
of "snch as be walsh and foreign," not mean- 
ing Britons in particular, but* any people 
whose tongue cannot be understood. 

It may be worth noticing that this way 
of a nation speaking of itself as the nation, 
and of the rest of the world as strangers or 
such -like, has many parallels among other 
people. The Jews, for instance, called all 
other people the Gentiles, the nations, using 
a different word to express them from the 
word wliich expressed themselves, the chosen 
people. So the old Greeks called all other 
nations Barbarians, a word which has grad- 
iially got another and a worse meaning, but 
which at first simply meant that their lan- 
guage could not be understood. But when 
Saint Paul says, " I shall be to him that 
speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh 
shall be a barbarian unto me," lie uses the 
word in the older sense, and an Old-English 
translator might very well have rendered it, 
"I shall be unto him that speaketh a Welsh- 
man J^ So the ancient Egyptians spoke of all 
other nations by a word which answered to 



tlje Qrcek barbarian, ami tlie moilern CbiTiese 
soeui to do the same. So tbe Slavouic poo- 
]ile, who lie to tbe east of tile Tentone~lbo 
Wcuda, Pales, BobeniiaDs, RiisalaDs, and otb- 
trra — used to call all iiationa Trliicb did. not 
speak tbeir tongne b;a wordmeaiiiugifMniti. 
We thna'' get the Teutons, or Dutch, aa 
one great diviaion of tbe Aryan family, liic 
iliviBioii tu wliicli we oiiraclvca h'lUtu)^. lint 
here -me muat miiku a, further diviaioii, aud 
for my purpose it will be ouoiigb to nmko n 
very rough divieioti, iulo Zou>-Dalch ami 
High. If I were makiug a, purely ]ihilologi- 
ciLl lecture, I might divide !l little moi'e iiii- 
uutely and acientiScfilly, bat tlie divieioii 
wbicli I make is suoiigU to sbow the reln- 
tiona of the English people to otber nations. 
Lot nie here point out a, few tbinga wbicb 
tboso ivho do not uudei'stanil German may 
learu for tbe first time, while those who do 
may not be sorry to liu reniirnled of tbeiii. 
Anyone who hoa learned German mnathuve 
ii'inarkod tlidt a vast iiumbiir ofihu woida 
whioh wo aru alwaj-a using, the woirls which 
we cannot get omvithout in eithei' laiij;iiiigc, 
nra the game in both IflnguagL'ti. lint Im 
most a,lBO liavo remarhed that tlniiigli tho 
words ore osscotially tbe winie, yet there is, 
fur the moat pert, eomo dillbrencc in their 
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spelling aii<l pruDiiiiciatioD, tbnt we eystom- 
atically use cerbniii letters wlicra tbe Oer- 
luaus use certaiu others, eo tiiut wa may 
know beforehaud what the German forui- 
of nu Eiiglisli wonl— if tliore lie oue — must 
lie, aud what tlie Eugtish form uf a German 
woril — if them he one — miiat he. This miiy 
be carrieil out mucb further between Eng- 
lish and Greek, or betvveeu any two Aryan 
langnages that may bo chosen. lu all of 
them there lire Bued rules according to which 
certain letters io one language answer to 
certain letters in another. But I am now 
concerned with these rules only so far as 
thoy apply to English and Gerniau. Let us 
take a, few examples. Thus, D in Eiiclish 
answers to Tin German. Thus.diji iitau- 
fen, daek ia tauckea, deer (a beast) is Thier, 
deal* (an adjective) is tkeaer, hed is Belt, God 
is Golt, good is gat, aud so on. So T in the 
middle of a woi'd in English is in German 
either S or Z, while at the beginning or end 
it ia Z. Thus, better is beater, kettle is Ke»ael, 
heart is Herz, imart is Schiaer/!, ten is zchn, 
loath iB-Zahn. Yuu will find very few ex- 
ceptions to this rule at the end of words, 
and, I think, none at tbe beginning, except 
in words beginning with tr; thus true is 
//!ftt, liecaaae it would he almost vmposKWA'i 
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to say zreu. So, again, Englisli TH (our old 
letter )> or B) is iu Qennaii D. Thus, thiuk 
is denketif thing is Dingy brother is Bruder; and 
if you ask why father and mother are Vater 
and Mutter, and not Vader and Mudder, I will 
tell you. FafAer and mof^er are compara- 
tively modern forms in English. Down to 
the sixteenth century the words were al- 
ways written fader and mo(ier; and those, 
you will see, answer quite regularly to Vater 
and Mutter, 

This, then, is the kind of difference which 
every one who learns German with any care 
must remark hetween the German language 
and his own. Putting aside words of later 
introduction or later formation, the most es- 
' sential words in hoth languages, the words 
which have heen in both languages from 
the beginning, are really the same, only with 
certain letters answering, according to a 
fixed rule, to certain other letters. But Eng- 
lish and German, the classical literary Ger- 
man which we learn, do not between them 
make iip the whole of the Teutonic lan- 
guages. First of all, there is the oldest 
monument of Teutonic speech in the world, 
the translation of parts of the Bible into the 
old Gothic tongue, madft \iy AiY^^'^ Vw *Osv^ 
fourth century. Kow tVxva \a o\SLa olXN^a ^svci^"^ 



wonderful books to read that I ever eavr. 
CiiBt your ej-e carelesel; nvet it, and it Eeciiin 
like an utterly etrauge language, in wliich 
you would liavo no chance of uiiilcrstandiii^ 
a word besides the familiar proper iiame«. 
Look a little more carefully, and joii will 
((radunlly see that most of the words are tlie 
words which we nse every day ; ouly they 
have, so to speak, long tails to theni. That 
is to eay, the old Gothic was a highly iii- 
flect«d language, markiug the cases, moods, 
and so forth, by a system of endings at least 
as elaborate as that used in Greek. In mod- 
eru Ciermau mauy of tlieae inflections have 
been lost, and in modern English we have 
kept very few indeed. In the old Gothic 
they are tliore in all their fnliiess. But most 
of the roots are words which everybody 
knows in English, only they ore disguised 
at first sight by their inSections. Gothic, 
in short, is like a tree with all its branches 
spreading out and iu full leaf, while English 
is like the same tree pollarded, with nothing 
but the trunk left. I need not sny that ttii.-t 
old Gothic tongue has not been spoken fur 
ages; but it forms part uf my story, not 
only as being the oldest existing specimen 
of any Tantonic langu^e.but because it is 
a Jaagaage in Trhioh wo have ;i apfto\a\\«- 
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terest. Secondly, we have all the Scaudi- 
uaviau lauguages, aucient and modern ; tbo 
speech of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and, 
above all, Iceland ; the speech of a highly 
important body of the settlers in our own 
island; the speech of the old Sagas in which 
their doings are recorded ; the speech, I may 
say, at one time, of the part of England in 
which I find myself at this moment; the 
speech of those among the continental na- 
tions of Europe to whom Englishmen should 
always feel themselves bound by ties only 
less close than the closest. Lastly, and to 
us more important than all, come the folk 
of the old Low-Dutch speech, our brethren 
of Northern Germany. You in this town 
at least know something of them ; ships sail 
to and fro between their havens and your 
own, and I can well believe that there may 
even be some kinsmen from the old brother- 
land among my hearers this evening. Every 
one who knows that part of the world knows 
that the German which we learn in our 
books and grammars, the polite, classical, 
literary German, is not the true native speech 
of the men who live at the months of the 
Trave, the Elbe, and the Weser. It is the 
book -speech, the fashioi\a\i\^ «^^^0ft.,\sv5i^ \^» 
ia not the speech of tVie peo\)\^. ^n^\^ ^^sv- 
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petficial obserrers, if they have any chnnce 

of coming across the trno speech of the peo- 
lile,at ouce remark how close its likeness to 
English is. Bat the geogritphiual range of 
this speeoli is far wiiler than what we elioiiltl 
understand by Northeru Gcnuan.v. It takes 
ill Northern GrermaDy and something more. 
lu one shape or auother — for, of course, it 
lias its local dialects like other tongnes — it 
stretches from Flanders — we might once 
have said from lauds even south of Flanders 
—to the Elbe and the Eyder. One wave 
of conquest pushing eastward has carried it 
over the Slavonic, Lithnatiiau, and Finnish 
lands which fringe the whole southern coast 
of the Baltic. And another wave of con- 
(]neBt pushing westward has carried it to 
the lands beyond the German Ocean, and has 
made it the true speech of this onr Isle of 
Bi-itain, from the shores of Thaiiet to the 
Usk, from Chiahester harbor to the Firth of 
Forth. 

Now, for my purpose, nil these varieties 
of tlie Teutonic speech— the Old Gothic, the 
Scandinavian, and the Low-Datch— all hang 
together as opposed to tiie German of our 
hooks. I drew out, a little time back, some 
of the essential differences between English 
iiid that bind of Gennan ; how certain Vet- 
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tera in one sj-stGinatically nnsncr to certain 
letters in uiiotber. Now, iu inoHtof the cases 
nhert) English differs from GDliiiaii !□ these 
matters, lliu Gutbio, tbe Seaud in avian, niid 
the Loiv-Diiteh all agree with tlie English, 
aud diffoT from the Uermnn. Tiiu only iui> 
pot'taut esceptiou is ralliar apporout th:in 
real. Must of the existiii); forms of Scatidi- 
naviaa atiil Loiv-DntcL have Inst the sound 
of tk, nhiuii vto li3T0 kept, and in modeiu 
Low-Dutuh d lins taken il8 plocu, jnst us in 
CLe GenusD that we learn. lint there can 
bo no donbt that this in simply a cane of 
losing B. Bumid. The th was cerlaiiily uoiiiid- 
wliu Gothic, ami we can trace it a good way 
dowa in Luw-Dntch. In Iceland, wheii) 
the old Scandinavian lungnage has scarcely 
tlianged at all, it 18 still suiiiided, and I be- 
lieve that it is etill eonuded in the local 
speech of eonio parts of Denmark. So this 
is a merely accidental difference. In the ea- 
flwitiiil differeucea, all the Gothic, Scandina- 
vian, aud Lnw-Dntcli dialects Btand togeth- 
er with English as agaiiiat Gemiau. If I 
were lectnring on philology to a scientific 
society, it would not lie hard to di'aw nnt 
important points of diifereuce between Goth- 
ic, Scauiliiiavlan, and Low-Diitcb. But for 
my purpose they way all ba Inniped togeth- 
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er. They all use their letters as Tve use 
them. The two most necessary of human 
actions arc expressed in our Grerman books 
by the roots — I do not here trouble myself 
■with the inflections — ess and trinJc, We call 
them, and all the other Teutonic languages 
call them^ eat and dnnk. 

We may thus — somewhat roughly, it is 
true, but accurately enough for our purpose 
— divide the Teutonic languages into two 
classes, the High-Dutch and the Low, The 
former is the tongue of Southern or Upper 
Germany, the high lands away from the sea 
and near the sources of the rivers. The lat- 
ter is the tougue of Northern, Lower, or 
Nether Germany, the lands near the sea and 
at the mouths of the rivers — ^the speech of 
what we specially call the Netherlands or 
Low Countries, and of the great plain stretch- 
ing away eastward till we get out of the 
reach of Teutonic and Aryan lauguages al- 
together. Of the High -Dutch, the speech 
of Southern Grermany, our book Germau, our 
classical polite German, is the type ; but 
High-Dutch, like other tongues, has its lo- 
cal dialects, and I cannot help cherishing a 
doubt whether the literary German, exactly 
as we have it, is really the native speech of 
anjr part of the country. 8l\\i,t\ift \ifttive 
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greftt-aiint. We are not h colony of GotliB, 
iior is there any other people who Can coll 
themselves so. The Gothe settled within 
the limiLs of the Roman Empire, and founded 
kingdoms within it. But they were grad- 
nally lost among- their Roman subjects, and 
grttduallycametoescliiuigo their own tongue 
for Buch Latin as wns spolten at the time. 
Gothic blood must form a certuin element — 
probably uot a very large element — iu the 
population of Italy, of Aqiiitaino, and of 
Spain. But the Gothic language onil the 
Gotha, as a nation, have long vanished fi-om 
the face of the earth. 

It is not so with the nations and tongues 
which formed my second head, those of onr 
still living kinsmen — in this place I might 
almost say our neighbors — of Scandinavia. 
They still dwell in their old land, tiiey still 
Dse their old speech ; and if their general En- 
ropeau iufluetico is less than it was two or 
three hundred years back, they liold a really 
higher positiou as among the foremost of 
those nations who can reconcile order and 
freedom, and can work reforms without 
plunging into revolntions. Tliat tfaeir his- 
tory had, a thousand years back, a most im- 
portant bearing on onr own I need tell no 
one I'a a part of England which was onoo 
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was a dse rj, aud, after all, ib ex- 

teuded only to a part of the English untion. 
The Danish element iu Eugluod was aa iii' 
fnaion, a kindred iiifuHion, at a time when 
the English uation, if not jet fully forratd, 
was already a long way gone iu the work 
of fuimiiig. 8tlll it ia an iiifngiou, aud tiot 
nn original element ; it is aomething ponitid 
into a niiisH whioh was there already. But 
we cunnot tallc of a Low-Dutch iufnsion, ar 
even of a Low-Dutch olemunt, iu Iba Eiig- 
lish nation, hecaase the Low-Dutch part of 
HB is not an Bloment or au iufusion, but the 
thing itaclf. Onr iiatiouislike some ancient 
linikliug, a ehurcli or a taslle, hiiilt in Homu 
given century, all whose essential portious, 
the main walls, the muiu pillats, the main 
arches, abide to tliia dny us they were built. 
But here and tliere a later arcliitect has put 
in a window in alaterstylo; Iiero and there 
he Las added a parapet or a pinnacle; he 
may eTCo have carried np a tower higher 
tlian was at first designed, or ho, may Lave 
added a chapel or two, a turret or two, which 
the flret bnildera never thought of. In such 
a case we do not look on theao later changes 
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as elements in the building co-ordinato with 
the original work. They may be improve- 
ments or they may not, according to the 
skill and taste with which they are made ; 
but they are, at most, additions and altera- 
tions, which do not touch what we may call 
the personal identity of the original build- 
ing. So it is with our English nation, with 
our laws, our language, our national being. 
It is a Teutonic fabric, and in all that forma 
the personal identity of the fabric it remains 
a Teutonic fabric to this day. But builders 
in other styles, ill the French or Latin style 
above all, have wrought many important 
changes in detail ; many of the ornaments 
and smaller portions of the building have 
changed their form, or are wholly new ad- 
ditions of the later architect. Still, the old 
walls, the old pillars, the old arches, are there 
throughout, though even the walls and pil- 
lars may have here and there been new- 
cased and tricked out in some later form of 
art. That is, we are essentially Teutonic, 
and, among the various Teutonic branches, 
we are pre-eminently Low -Dutch. What- 
ever come3 from any other source is mere 
addition and modification in a pre-existing 
fahrio. At the very utmost it is a foreign 
s/joot, grafted in artificially \\\>o\i t\i^ w\^v 
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I pal anil still abiding stock. To carry 
L our met;ipIior of a buildiuj;, we may liL 
I tfee Danisli iiiflnonce in Englnnil to aa ati\ 
i tiou to the building, oi ercii to a roliiiildii 
of one of its parta, made not long oftur tl 
< Uni bnilding, and in a style so closely n 
vembliag that of the original work theit i 
needs taiuut« and tecbuioal exauiiiiiitiou to 
idistiiiguish between tbb two. 
, Xbe Soandinaviati iuAuHouo, tbun, a.3 Inter 
r Asdate and pnrtiul iu its extcut, I shall put 
by for a moment, and shall sp(^ak ratber of 
what is the real essence and kernel of tlie 
Euglish nation — the Low-Dutch part of us. 
Let us cast our eyes over that part of Eu- 
rope where the blood acid tbo popular apecob 
is still that of onr ancient kinsfolk. Wo 
must start nitbiu the boundaries of what is 
DOW France, in tboae parts uf the old Flan- 
ders which French conquests have unluck- 
ily torn away from their naturol brethren. 
Flemish is still tbo speech of the folk of the 
land in districts within the present French 
boundary ; and there can be no donbt that, 
within historical times, it wout much farther 
to the south, over a lar^^e part of what in 
DOW Picardy. Here, mark you, it is hemmed 
in by French, and I have no donbt that 
French is still gaining gronnd upon it. We 



cuiiie ine polite aud classical langiia 
language of books, tlie language of g 
uieut, the language of the coin. But F 
still abides as the true speech of the \ 
and I believe that of late Flemish is h 
up a little in public estimation. W 
on into the Kingdom of the Nethei 
and there we find, what we shall fii 
where else ou the Continent, a diah 
the Low-Dutch — that which we com 
speak of distinctively as Dutch — aci 
edged as a public and literary speech, 
at least, as the language of an indcpe 
nation and government, the good old e 
holds its own ; and the most supe 
tourist would allow that a man at Ai 
dam has a right to speak the tongue 
fathers, while if a man at Hamburg da 
do the same, he is at once reproached 
speaking " bad German." But near j 
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from Holland up to Holstein and Sleswick 
— are the nearest kinsfolk of all. Their 
tongue is still nearer to ours than the other 
forms of the Low-Dutch. In short, it might 
not he too much to say that they are Eng- 
lishmen who stayed at home, and did not 
cross into Britain. I have not myself been 
in the actual Frisian country, but I have 
heard that, in those parts of it which lie 
within the Kingdom of the Netherlands, the 
Frisians still form a people who are in some 
respects distinct from the Hollanders, and 
who are remarked as coming still nearer to 
the Euglish in their speech and ways. And 
I believe that in the late wars in Sleswick 
and Holstein the Frisian population kept 
aloof from both sides, as not deeming that 
they were concerned -in the success either 
of the Danes or of the Germans. These 
Frisians, our nearest kinsmen, were always 
a free and bold people, and they kept on 
longer than any other people in Northern 
Grermany the old free Teutonic constitution, 
with its popular assemblies, such as now 
go on only in some of tbe oldest and small- 
est of the Swiss cantons. Then, behind 
the Frisians, we have the great nation of 
the Saxons, stretching mwc\\ iLv\\V\\«i\i \\A^cs\^. 
WbeD I apeak of Saxoua au^ ^ax.Qv\^ A'^ ^'^'^ 
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t tliiiik of the iQodeTH KiD^ 
il(im,or eveiT tbe older Electiiratc.of Sasonj'. 
I bcliovo tbat tlio motleru ki[ij;i1(iin bas not 
iv rood of grouud iu common witb the older 
Riixotiy tliat I am spenkiag of. TIte Old 
Saxony ia all that part of North - weetern 
Gemiauy, itiolading WeBtphalia, the lata 
Kinj^dom of Hanover, aud other states, 
reocliin}; as far ss the Elbe, aud taking iu 
tbo Ducby of Hnleteln beyoud it, np to the 
Eyder. All thiH coootrj is aatnrally Low- 
Uutub. You are always told that the " best 
Germau," tliat ia, tJie highest of Uigh-Dntcb, 
is to be ]earued at HauoTer. Bat why I 
fiiinply, I imagiue, becnaae it is a foreign 
t<iui;iie brouglit iu oomjiarativoly lat«ly, and 
which is tiierefbre, no doubt, spoken with 
(jrontor care tliau it ia where it is really the 
uaticiiial toiigvie. At Hainbiir};, too. High- 
Dtiltb is tbo fiuihlouablo tnugiia;;e; but J 
kiiiiw tltnt, I) gcuoration bock, poopio of the 
hii^Iioiit position aud eilueatinu spoke Low- 
Diileh in their own housca, though of course 
lh[>y coulil also speak Higli-Diitch wheu it 
m;l^ w.iulfd. We have many old laws aud 
( iin.ni.l.s l-i'limioiii;; wbi.ll wiio writtSU 
ill IId-:pMrl of(;ri'm:iiLV,.iLKltlii-V:iroiillill 
l.uM -IJiinli. Tbcro ,i\v csiu'cially tbo obi 
hniMiiil!,' SiiM.!is, talkd tbu Sacliscn^pUyel, 
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iihicb nro nataraUy in LoTr-DDtohj-whilu 
tlio oM lawa of the Snabiniia, tLe Sckteaben- 
gpirgel, ore as natuinllf iu Uigb. 

lu foot, it ia not eaaj to sujr for octtAJD 
litiw far south tha Iiow-Dutcb tMigno oiico 
ireut. It cortainly went much fiirther Boutli 
thaa any one wonlil think now. It ia worth 
iiotiee that whenever we find a German trilie 
mentioned by Bomuu writeTs, thenameattiko 
i; tile Lowfbrm,aiid not the Uigb. Thus vra 
IprJhtd OhaM and Suevi for Hesatn and Sehieaben , 
and if yon will thiult a momeiit TCiri will see 
that the Uitiii forma nro ri-ullv I " UutLb 
So of all the many towoa whoso iiiiuea be 
gin with Z— Ztirich, Zug, and so furth — tlie 
Latin forma always begiu with T—Titgiam, 
Zuricum, and the iiice. So Schalthewa, the 
name of a Diagiatrate iii man; Gernian 
towna, is in Latin Senllctng Non t\ui nt 
any rate proves that the Low Dutch (ouffue 
was once spolien not onl> murli ftrther 
Bontb thau it ia now, but mucti farther 
Bonth than we can provo it to linvo been 
spoken by any wii(.in^ written m it I 
am not anre that it does not pro^o atdl 
more. I may be wrong, and I do not much 
like guessing about a matter which, after 
all, is a matter rather of philological apecii- 
latiou than of recorded biatnry; but these 
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thiiiga certainly suggest to me that our funr» 
tbe LoiT-fonn, of the common Tautoui* 
B|iceulj is tUe eliler of the two ; that tlie 
Higli-Dutch milHt have pait-ed off from it 
ill comparatiTely late time. 

We may liero remark bow eviinrwhere on 
l.Iio Continent, except in Holland, tlie Low- 
Dutch is aHtniggling tongue. In one region, 
an we liave Been, it lias to atrnggle againat 
Frotit^h ; but it baa a harder struggle to 
wni;o against the High-Dutch in nil the re- 
tnaiuiug extent of ita territor.T. It has iu 
tliis case to strnggle against a &r subtler 
iiiHaeiice. French is palpably a foreign Ian- 
^iiii^e; there is no doubt about it. When 
Fiviiuh gains ground upon au.v Teutouio 
dialect, it gaina ground by simply diaplao- 
iii;; it. Men give up speaking their own 
l»iiguc, and titko to speaking instead a 
tmigno which is confiisseilly £oi*igii. In 
ilils wiiy Biiglish hits displaced Welsh nnd 
\viA\ in thoEHu jiai'ta of the Ilritish lalivnda 
wlii'TO Kiiglirdi JH spolcon liy men of Welsh 
.rv liL-lL l.l.Kia. Such a iiroucss as this may 
"I'll ;iii ;ikrii n poiiscioos pjitiii'tic n'sLstance 
ii,;;iiii-t il. Hilt the pmci's^ tlii-niis;li which 
l.,.u.|>uli'li is v!iiii.sliiiis ^>'-("i-- Hi^'ii-Kutch 



of Low-Datcli, not na a foreign s] 
aa the bi'st, the most jiolitu, tliH lut 
aad classical and cultivated foni 
own speecli. Odo, in sbort, is "j 
man;" tbo otiicr is "l)a(L" Tbe 
osiMtly tbe same bs tbat by ivbic 
cieut Proven^iU tougue uf Sonthei 
a tongue which Tras the speecb o 
conrtB and of a rellaed literntnrQ 
whou Iinrdly uuybvd; at Piirix c 
and write — liaa been bunted do 
piMence of ils being " biul Frencb. 
gnage at this stAge is doomed ; il 
vive only na a inattei of languid 
When I wns iu Soutliern Gaul, I U« 
what of aProrengal poet or two wii 
were thougbt a good deal of, mncl 
3oatb of England sometbini; is tl 
Hr. Bames'x veraca iu tbe Dorset 
loct, or aa you probably Lave bare 
unknown to lue ivbo nritos iu 1 
Kortbuuibrinn. Wben 1 was in 
GciTinany, the talea and poems 
Banter, written in tbe dialect of L 
ipokeii in Mecklenburg, were all 
bat aneli a faabiou as tbia is tm li 
to itop tbe inroads of tlio High- 
Mrs. Portiiigtou's mop was to sti 
roads of tbe oceau. Tlio oddi^st c 
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donbtedly to be foiinA in the Dnoby of 
SlSBWick. That duchy is a liorder-lond of 
Low-Dutch and DaDisli,and tbe tvo m^y 
fairly figlit for the eapremacy. Bat, while 
they are fighting, a third chaiopion, the 
High-Dut«h, steps in, aad, under cover of 
the ambiguoDB word "GermaD," displacea 
that ODS of the two conteading elemeots 
which it professes to step in to defend. 
People -whose native tongne really comes 
nearer to Danish than itdoestoHigh-Dntcb, 
are bidden to take up High -Dutch ae the' 
ensign of " German " against Danish nation- 
nlity. The very name of the country has 
been changed. It used to be "Sleswick," 
a Low-Dutch forni. I donbt whether yoa 
wonld find it written iu any otlior way in 
any English book or map forty years old- 
Bat of later times we have been all tanght 
to change the natural name of the coantry 
into the High-Dutch "Schleswig," just as, 
to keep the balance straight, we are taught 
ill other parts of Europe to call real High- 
Dutch places by French names. To be sure, 
if we are committed to the Danish side, -we 
may talk about " Slesvig ;" bnt the real name 
of the country, the name whose use does not 
commit us to either side, is forbidden. 
ifow, of all Low-DutoU-a^ieatm^ lawdsjit 
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is these very dncljioa which must a! 
have the cluiosC iuterost fur ua Eiij^lish 
I Bttlll tllttt, biaides one own Eiiglaud 
in Britain, liosideB the New England be 
the ocean, there was yet another En^ 
older than aU. It is in theae diichiea 
we find it. The name of Angela, n 
seems in earlier times to have reactied 
B. moch larger region both north and t 
of the !Eydor, is still home by a email dii 
ia Southern 81eswiak, forming a aort o: 
ner between the Baltio and the river 
That land ia the oldest Engl^tnd, the 
which has always uninterrnptedly born 
English name, no doubt from times old 
many ages than tlie first English settles 
in Britain. And I may odd that there, 
oldest seats, the English name has beeui 
open to the same sport of words for wh 
haa enppliod materials in its newer hon 
ueed not toll fur the ttin thousandth tic 
tale of Pope Gregory and tliose who 
"Non Angli, sed ongeli." But it ins 
less widely known tltat an ancient Ge 
writer gravely diaousses whether tlia 
lish, alike in tlie older or the newer Ai 
were so called from their angelic faces, ( 
canse the; dwelt iu a corner, or angle, < 
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Sow in this Angeln, oar oldest England, 
the struggle between contending raoea and 
tongues hna gone on at least as fiercely as in 
any part of the disputed territory. Some- 
times tlie Danisli baa bad the upper band, 
sometimes tlie Low-Dutch. We, kiastnen of 
both alike, are hardly called on to decide be- 
tween tbeui. Bat we must protest agaiust 
either of tbe rival tongues being made away 
with by distant cousins under false pre- 
teuces. Danes, Saxons, Frisians, all alike 
eat and drink; we cannot tamely see nuy of 
them swallowed Dp by those who eegen and 
trinlieH. 

Here, then, wherever we choose to iis it 
along a most disputed and ductnatin); line, 
we find the northern limit of the Low-Datoll 
speech; that is, of Low-Dutch as distin- 
guished from Scandinavian. If we choose, 
ns for our purpose we fairly may, to connt 
tbe Scaudinnvian tongues as forms of the 
Low-Dntoh, we may spread it farther over 
all Northern Enrope, till we lose ourselves 
among non-Aryan Finns, Lappa, and such- 
like. But, as I said, a wave of Tentonic 
conqnest to tbe east earned the Low-Dutch 
speech over tbe whole sontheni coast of the 
Baltic, especially over tbe Weodish, that is, 
'AeS/ai-ouic, lauds of MeoklenWigiiniPom- 
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ernoiit. In nil timt region Lo^^-Dntcl1 has 
clisplaoed Sluvonlc, tliougli there cuti be no 
doubt that the laaaa of the people areof Slit- 
vomo descent. In one pnrt of t.lie ooniitry, 
in the two MeoWeDborg duchies, tlie rcifrti- 
ing princes are to this dny sprang of the 
blood of tlie old Slavonic ktugs. Autl, ns 
nsnat, High'Dntch has come iu the wake nf 
Law-Butch, and has become the {luHte, the 
cluBsioal, the litemry speech of thin regiou 
also. 

This extension of Low-DritHi Bpcccli t.i 
the east is interesting in itself, and it is 
furtlier iuteresting to us as presenting some 
analogies to phenomena in our own island, 
of which I shall presently have to speak. 
But the extension of the Low-Dntch race 
and speech to the west, its great settlement 
beyond the sea, has been of far greater mo- 
ment iu the history of the worlil ; for that 
great western migration of Low-Dutch tribes 
to the west, which takes up the greater part 
of the fifth and sisth centuries, gave birtli to 
the English nation. Tribe after tribe — An- 
gles, Sasons, Jntes, Frisians — pressed across 
the sea to seek new homos in the Isle of 
Britain. Step by step, on many a iielil of 
battle, sometimes mlvancing, sometimes full- 
ing back, they won, inch by inch, the widest 
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aud riobast portion of the land from tbe men 
whom they fontid dwelling in it, men whose 
speech they andeTStood not, and whom they 
therefore called the WeUh. A crowd of pet- 
ty ToutODic states thns arose on British soil, 
each having for a long time to struggle for 
ita being, alike against the common British 
enemy and against iM own Teutonic neigU- 
boFB. Small BtatoB coalesced into greater 
ones; tribes ^ew into nations; Ealdormeu 
grew into kings. A Tague feeling of unity 
gradaally arose among settlers who had all 
come from different points of the same long 
line of coaat,and who all spoke slightly va- 
rying dhklects of one commou wide-spread 
speech. The military predominance of this 
or that tribe, the personal eminence of this 
or that ruler, the necessity, ever and anon 
more keenly felt, of nuion against the com- 
mon enemy, led to the acknowledgment, tbe 
fitful and temporary acknowledgment, of 
someone among tbe many kings of the land 
to be, so long at least aa he could hold bis 
place, the common overlord of all. Thus out 
of scattered and often hostile tribes a nation 
was gradually formed. And a nation needed 
a name. Our Celtic neighbors had from the 
bctiT'uuing called tbe Teatonic settlers in 
■Britain, witlioiit disti notion ,\J3 tt«TiMOft of 
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tlie tribe wliiclj, tliougli noC tlio Brat Lo si't- 
tJQ, had lieeu the Arat to ravage, aud wliuto 
mighli of deBtractioii, alike iu the west and 
tile north, they had first learned to fi',c!l. 
From the begiuniag the Celts — the Wulsli- 
RiaD, the IriEhmaa, the Highlander — s)>okii 
of ua as Ihey do now. Id their eyes alt Teu- 
tons were SuiionB, and every Teutonic liiiirl 
vaa Saxony. Bat as the vuions Teutouio 
tribes in Britaiu gradaolly formecl one na- 
tion, that nation came to be knowu, alike to 
itself anil lo tlie men of contiiienlal lands, 
by the name of the tribe which had wou for 
itself the largest heritage of the conquered 
soil. The name of Angles, or English, be- 
came the name of the united people— a namo 
which they have handed on to their chil- 
dren to this day. So universal became iis 
use that English writers used it even in re- 
cording the deeds of the first settlers of oth- 
er tribes, so thatthe warsof the JutishHen- 
gest andHorsaappearinournationaiChron- 
icles as the wars of Euglisbmen. It is our 
true national name, which has been oura for 
a thonsand years — a name which carries us 
back to the earliest days of our history in 
the Isle of Britain, and whieb carries us far- 
ther back to the old home of Angles i[i the 
Gomer land between the Baltic and the Slie. 
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The nation iras known as English, nnd the 
nation gradually gav« ita*nanie to the land 
iu which it direlt. 80 much of Britiali soil 
88 Englishmen had won and dwelt in, came to 
be known as Englatand, the land of Englisli- 
mcn. And aa in those far times men camo 
from their old homes to turn Britain into 
England, so in later daj-s their sons have 
t^aia gone forth on the same errand. Aa 
fleets once sailed from the Eyder, the Elbe, 
and the Weser to plant the English stock iti 
the isle which men deemed another world, 
BO mightier fieeta have sailed forth from the 
Thames, tho Severn, and the Hamber, to 
plant yet again new branches of tlie same 
English stock in lauds of which Briton aud 
Englishman and Rome's own Ccesars had 

Thns grew np the English nation, n na- 
tion formed by the union of varions tribes 
of the same stock which passed over from 
the old Teutonic main-land to grow up as a 
new people in what Iheir coming changed 
into a Tuntouic island. The thing strong- 
ly to be insisted on and clearly to be under- 
stood, is tiiat these Tentonic— these Low- 
Dntoli — settlers in the fifth and sixth ceutii- 
riea are the tme forefathers of the present 
EiigUab people ; that thej,e,vi4 no o\ib «"u». 
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ilrmeil tba Euglish nutiou. In plain words, 
ate oarselvBe,'aD<l we aro not Bomebody 
, We,tlio EngliBb of tbenineteeutlicRii- 
PicLij, a,ra the same people as the English of 
' tba fifth uud Hixth ccntnries, and not some 
V people. That which is Teatonic, tlj;it 
' Vhich is Low-Dntch, in ua, ia not one ele- 
ment among otliera; it ia tiie nattuu icstlf. 
We have liad infusions from other qnartera : 
we way have picked np something (rooi the 
Welsh whom we conquered ; we certainly 
picked lip ii great deitl from the NonnniiB 
who ooiiqnered ns. Here, in this part of 
England, the Danisli Bettlemeut of the ninth 
century has left ita abiding traces. Eut the 
little that came to na from a Celtic, the mnoh 
that came to ua from a Norman — that is, in- 
directly from a Komau — source, has all beau 
Baaimilat«d to our origiual Teutonic esaenco. 
We did not become Welshmen or Normans, 
but the Welshmati and the Normnii became 
Englishmen. The Dane hardly needed as- 
similation ; he was little more than another 
kindred tribe coining later than the others. 
And even the Norman was a disgniscd kina- 
man ; ha was a Dane who had gone into 
Ganl to get covered with a Frencli varnish, 
anil who came luto England to be washed 
dean again. All these are perfectly plain 
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&cts, only from many min<ls they arc dis- 
gnised by the nse of a canfiised and unhap- 
py nouieDclatare. Only realize tLat from 
the beginaing, from tbe fifth century, tliere 
have been ia thiB islaad Englishmen speak- 
ing tbe EDgliah tongue, and the teal relation 
between tbe Teutouic sabstauce of our race 
and speech and the varions foreign infueions 
which have been mingled with it becomes 
at once as clear as daylight. 

Look, for instance, at our language. The 
snjierficial observer tnrns at once from the 
English of a thonsand years bach ; be can- 
not at once underatand it : so be calls it an- 
other language, and gives it another uanio, 
and calls it, not English, but Saxon. Now 
it is perfectly true that a piece of English a 
thousand years old is unintelligible, at first 
Bight or first hearing, to those who have not 
made the English language and its history 
B matter of special study. Bat this is equal- 
ly true of every other language. There is 
no part of Europe where the language used 
a thousand years back ia not, at first sight 
or first hearing, unintelligible to those \i-ho 
have not made that language and it» histo- 
ry a matter of special study. This or that 
word wigbt be recognized; in some lan- 
gimgea more worda ■won.Ai to Yeoosjivi»&. 
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French itsolf; it is esseutially a Bomanc^ 
language; it is simply a Latin dialect wboa^ 
iuflectiuus bnvo bceu very indely treate^iy 
indeed. But the actual vocabulary of th.0 
French language coutaius a large DDmber 
of Teutonic n'ords, a much larger iiumbec 
tbaii no might be inclined to think at first 
Kight. So the actual vocabulary of the Etig- 
lisb language coutaios a number of Bo- 
mance, that is, of Latin or French, words, far 
larger than the number of Tentouio words 
to be found in French. The presence of 
Teutonic words in French, the presence of 
Koinance words In English, U of course 
maiuly owing, in the oue case, to the Ftank- 
iHh conquest of Gaul; in the other, to tho 
Norman conquest of England. I allow that 
the foreign element in English is greater 
Ihnii it is in French; but I maintain that 
in each case it is exactly the same in kind. 
In eaeh cose alike it is not au original ele- 
ment, but an infusion; it is something for- 
eign which has made its way at a later time 
into a moss which already existed. Tho 
Teutonic clement in French is not co-ordi- 
nate with the original Boniance sabstance; 
it is u mere esotic. So the Komance rle- 
uient in English is not co-ordiuate with the 
original To(i{t>ii]ostock,butiaaia«ie^QUa 
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-nilhont myBelf nsing Romance words by 
the dozen. But take the otlier side. Try 
to tnlk EDslish whicli sliall conaist of Bo- 
mance ■words only, and the thing canaot be 
done. Yon will not be able to put together 
a single Bentence. For all the caninioneat 
uonna and verbs, without which we cannot 
get on at all — all th6 commonest words of 
other kinds, all the articles, pronouns, con- 
junctions — all the words which are the real 
staff, the real bones and deah, of the lan- 
guage, are Teutonic to this day, I speak 
mainly of the vocabulary as the aspect of a 
langnage heat suited to be dealt with before 
a popular audience. But an examination 
of the grammatical forms gives the same 
result. Large as is tlie Romance infusion 
into our apaech, it ia atill merely an infu- 
sion, merely an exotic, not co-ordinate with 
the original substance, not interfering with 
what we may call its personal identity. 
The English langnage, after all changes, re- 
mains now, as it was a thonsand years back, 
an essentially Tentonic speech. 

We, then, are Low-Dutch in speech. This 
is a presumption, but it is not absolute proof, 
that we are Low-Dntch in hlood. I believe 
that we are so — that ia, that we are so iu 
the only sense in which aus HB.tlQ'Q tau'Vit 
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sniiltobe of nnyparticnlarblowl, Physii^iil 
piirity of blood, the sort of parity of dosoutit 
wbiah -would bo nectlnd to make out a legal 
clftim to an eatote, can never be foiiud iu tlie 
aaw of auy nation. Every uatioQ bas IIh 
blood uiure or less mingled with the blood 
of other nations. If I say tliat the English 
aro of Low-Dutoh deec^nt, I do not moan 
that none of as ever had a greBt-grandmoth- 
cr of any other stock. I mean that, as in 
our speech, so iu onr blood, the Low-Dutoli 
part of U3 is the eaaence, aud that nnythiiijj 
else is a mere infusion. I meiiii that it in 
the Low-Datch part of us wliich glvoB us 
our Dational being, our national character, 
our national history. It is that which makes 
us to be Englishmen, and not to be some- 
thing else. I mean that wo English are 
English na tnily as High - Dutchmen are 
High-Dulchineu, ns truly as Welshineti are 
Welahuieu, as truly as any natiou is itself 
and nut some other nation. I now state 
this broadly, Iu my nest lecture I hope to 
bring forward the facts which wilt make the 



But I niuat end with a wamiug, or rather 
irith a, qnalification. Ab I said ai starting, 
wo are Low-Dutch, but we are Low-Dnlcli 
with a difference. Wo aro Low-Dutchmen 
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wbo liave been Bepumted from the parent 
Rtock for thirteeu hundred years. During 
that time, though onr intercaurae with the 
old laud has uever wholly stopped, we have 
had, on the whole, more to do, both in war 
aud in peace, with other nations tbau we 
have had to do with our nearest contiueutal 
kiuBfolk. They have, duriug all those ages, 
beeu espoeeil to oue set of iuflueilces; we 
have beeu exposed to auother. They have 
remained ou tbe Coiitineut, forming part of 
the general system of contiuental Europe, 
forming especially part of the same great 
Teutouio kingdom as their kinsfolk of the 
High-Dutch stock. We have settled on an 
island — an island which was long looked on 
as auother world— an island which has ijad 
ita own history, its own revolutions, its own 
continental friends and enemies, but which 
has always refused every sign of subjection 
or homage to the kiugs and Ceosai^ of the 
main-land. The mere fact of living on au 
island— «n an island, that is, large enough 
to move in a sphere of its own, and not to be 
a mere appendage to any neighboring part 
of the main-land— was of itself enough to 
stamp us with a peculiar insular character, 
to make us for some pnrposes stand by our- 
selves ill oppoaitioD even to the raoet close- 
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Ijr allied of cnnfincntnl nntlons. Oar hiK- 
tory, too, tius been widely diSereut from thitt 
of oar ItiuBfblt. The rudest sLocIc wliicli 
our nattunality ever underwent took tlie 
form of open attack, of monieutary coDqiioat, 
at the bauds of meu of ivholly alien spoecli, 
though not of wholly aliou blood. Tbrou;;li 
sach a iirocess onr naCioualUy oame oob in 
the end*oiily sirengthoned hy the struggle. 
SoniBtliing nearly akin to this has bean the 
case among one hranoli of our cootineutal 
brethren, aud among one bran ab only. Hol- 
land nnd her BiBter provinces won their free- 
dom ill the long Htniggle with their Spauisb 
oppressors, and they remain to this day the 
one continental branch of the Low-Dntoh 
race which has preserved its nationality in 
the face of Europe, and wbicb has not lost 
the acknowledged right of epeaking its na- 
tive tongue. Onr brethren elsowbcro have 
had to withstand, nob the open attacks of 
strangers, but the subtler prosclytism of a 
nearly allied speech which has won for it- 
self a higher place in the world's esteem. 
For fourteeu hundred years, almost every 
circumstance of our position and history has 
beeu different from the position ami histo- 
ry of the great mass of our kinsfolk on tlio 
main-laud. What, wonder then, if tbcrii bo 
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ilittLTeaecs between ua ami tbemT Wbat 
wuiider if in soiDe poiuta eiicli of the sovered 
i'iiuiilies lias dr&nu Denrcr to sonto fordgu 
I'liuci than it baa to ite own distaut brotli- 
iL«u J Tlio true wonder ia tbat bo luucli of 
lilieueaa iu speecb and in feeling atill re- 
maiuB — tbat oar continental kinsfolk have 
not vrbolly forgotten q8 — that they are atiU 
»o ready as they are to acknowledge tbe au- 
tient kindled. Th^re is still no laud ia the 
wbole range of contiuautal Europe where tut 
Koj^liahman finds himself so tridy at home 
iiH lie does in the old land of bia fathera. 
l.ct bim only bebare bimsolf oa afiiond and 
:i luolber, and ho will Btill be welcomed 
whiTever tbe old toiiK'ie of bis fatiiera is 
niiiilicn as a friend and a brother ought to 



11. 
\VF. tIlUB, in my former lecture, shown 
i\i', the Englisli people, ate and whence 
me. 1 liave spukon of our old land and 
r kinsfolk who still dwell in our old 
As wo aro not liomaiia or Britons, s 

word commonly conveys lo'EngH, 
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■on; that in, we ore not of Hieh-Dutch 
I blood and epeecli, bat of Low. But no ore 
, aiem bet's ot'fho groat Teutouic famllyj no 
Bpeuk a form of tlm great Toutoaioluuguago 
I •.« tiirta eftsentiallj the same as that nhich 
' ve find in the earliest niouumeut of Teuton- 
lb Bpoenb. We are the brethren of the niun 
who DOTered the Oceitu and the Bulttc with 
the fleets of the Hanswitic League; we are 
the bretbrBn of the men who won the freu 
Boil of Hnllanil and Zealand, fiiat from the 
Bea and tlieu from l.lio Spaniard. We are 
the kinsfolk one degree lesa near of the men 
who spread the nainoofDauoandKorthman 
frorn the shores of Greenland to the shores 
of Africa — the men whose ases guarded the 
New Rome alike against Eastern and West- 
em invaders — the men who fought at Stik- 
kelstad and wlio fought at Liitzen — the men 
whose Ltnds, fallen indeed from their ancient 
power, still llourish under a freedom of na- 
tive growth, and who, like ourselves, can re- 
form without ileetroj'iiig. Such is onr or- 
igin, snch is our pedigree — an origin and a 
pedigree which we will not exchange for 
any share in the fabled antiquity of the 
Britoo, for any share in tho conquests or the 
bondage of imperial Rome. 
But, as I said bcfoie,U^B saa'Vjt.-N^^i''^^*^- 
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of Europe in that age, before I cunio to di 
suiibu anatber state of thin ge iii vvliiit II: 
uveuta of that age made our own ialaud. 

At tile end of the fmnrth coBtiiry, tbsi 
the Boitian Empii'o etill kept, ill name i 
least, its old position im the uiiHt»»jH of a 
tlie nations sunoDQiting the Maditerraues 
Sua. Egj'pt yfOB a, Komau province at oi 
unil ; BritJkiu waa a Roman province at tl 
other. Tiio Roman power in Britain ha 
iiL'uu conDrmed and extended by tlie riob 
riesof TheodOBinB, nad the doniiniau of Ce 
Ear reached from the Ocean to the Euphn 
t(i^, frooi the wall of-Aiitouinua lo the cat: 
I'^icta of Sf Su6. WitLin that range all siil 
jccta of the empire were Romans, entitU 
to all the rights and honors, if any righ 
anil honors were left, of the Koniau u 
Latin was everywhere the oOlciiil In 
in tlio lanils west of the Hiulriatio it wa 
save here and there in Bomo ont-nf-the-WE 
conifrs, tlio hmgnago of oomniou life. Bi 
IVnni llie liadriatiu to Mount Tauviis Groe 
\v,i-i tin: iiiotlicr-tOLigiie— ihi' iiintlicr-tougi 
l>.>lli !>!■ IIh! Litids >iri};in;illv (iri'.k and < 
1 Ih hinds « liiciL had Ijtoii ni.in' nr h-ss tho 
.>ii-}ilv [lillr.iizud, wh^'tlii^rltv (Iri-fk tnloli 



may trulj say tbat the nliole land lind . 
come politically Komau I tliat it bail buooi 
iateUectuallf Bomau In tbe westeru, at 
Greek IQ tlie eastern Lalf. It iros only i 
the lands of the fartlier east, in Syria and ii 
Egypt, that a real Dationalil^ suryived, aim 
that the douiiuioUipoliticulaad intellectual, 
of Qieece and Bonio wna little more Chan a 
varnish uti the eurfoM. Biit\Tit>h these lands 
ne ^ve now uotliing to do ; it was uot by 
tliD Teuton or the Slave, but by the Sarac«a 
of a later day, tbat they were finally toni 
away from tlip domiuiou of Cieaar. As yet 
tbe whole Medtterraneaa world was to all 
appearance Roman, and it was not only Ko- 
man, hut it was faat becoming Christian. 
The strnggle between tbe old and tbe new 
faith was still going on; but Christianity 
was already the dominant, and it was plain 
that it would soon be the exclusive, religion. 
It was the living, the growing, the advan- 
cing faith ; paganism remained the creed only 
of a few speculative philosophers atouo end 
of society and of a few untaught peaaants at 
tbe other. But it might seem as if the old 
;ivilizationof thcKonian world bad received 
he seeds of Christianity into its bosom ou1y 
) plant them again iu a new stock ; it mitUt 
em that themissiou o£C\ms.\;w.ii'SRnafe^»» 
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Bimpl^toliandon thatoroh toaraceofCbris- 
tinii proselytes wboae civiliestiou siioulii bo 
Christian froni the beginDiug. To oil oiit- 
"n'ai'il sigbt the world was still Bamuii, ruled 
liy princes who were still Romau Crratirs, 
Roman Angiisti. who atill assnnied the ti- 
tles of ttis oid Romari Com mott wealth, and 
bore the names of Consul, and Tribnne, and 
Father of their Country. Bnt the local Rome 
hud long ceased to be the centre of th^o- 
ni^tn vorld; and though the empire 'nns 
still in theory one, yet the Trielders of im- 
perial power were many. Sometimes the 
Eastern and Western ptoviuces were peace- 
fully divided between real or adopted broth- 
en; Humetiioea adariitg hi! venturer,tbe pop- 
ular cuiuTiinnilai of aoine diataut province, 
BGLned on ns large a portion of the empire 
as lie could grasp, and constrained the ear- 
lii'r and more lawful holders of power to 
nclinowledge him as an imperial collcagnc. 
Own CicKiir might rcifrn at Milan, nnotlier 
at (.'niiHt.nntiuopIc, a tliird .it Fiiris, a, fonrlh 
III .\uliocb. Anil of all provinces of the em- 
I'iic mine wns more fertile than Britain iu 
iidvi'ntiit'ci's of this kind; the inipcrSnl cu- 
i^i'JiUH were often seen iu York uuil Lcmdon 
1111 U'.'^s ih.iu in Milan ami Rarenna. And in 
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tiounlity uiiynhera Tbe Boman Era, 
wiie,tt)r(mgfaall the ages of its being, ami 
all its chiLDScs and all ita Uwelliiig-plac 
not a i]»tion,but ouly a power. It liiid . 
teal nationality of its own, and it had nipi 
oat woll-nigli all BJgns of earlier natiuimlit 
in Ita pTOviootie. The iuhabitant of Gnul o. 
Spain culled bimeelf a Roman, and gluriea 
in tlie Koman name. But be bad not the 
pid J|^Dan patriotism of tbe men wbo Urat 
msoKlaal and Spain Koman. Neither hod 
be tbe old Gaulish or Spanish patriotism of 
the men who strove in vaiu to hinder Ganl 
aud Spain from becoming Romau. Through 
tho wliolo length aud breadth of tho empire 
there was a deep feeling of .ittachment to 
the empire aa the repreaeutativo of law and 
civilization, the bulwark against luirbarian 
invasion. But there ^tbs no trace of the 
bnming patriotism which kindled the hearts 
of tbe Romans of old when Brennus and Pjr- 
rhus and Hannibal threatened Rome herself. 
There was, in short, as there always will bo 
where no b'ue national feeling exists, much 
if passive lint little of active loyalty. No 
rovince thought of setting up for itself, of 
'rswearing its Roman allegiance, of assert- 
^ ita earlier nationality, of founding a ua- 
nel commou wealth, or choosing a uatiou- 



fll liing. If a province or sevpml proviiicBB 
submitted to the Bejiarate Eway of a buccgss- 
fiil rebel, it was always needfal that Le 
sbmilil legttliM bia power liy iiasnmiug tlia 
titles of Eoioau eoyereigntj-. The looal em- 
perors — tyrants, as tbey wero cnlled — who 
reigned in Gnnl and Britain, are not natiou- 
a1 Icings of OanI or Britain, but sharers in 
the eoramonBOTereigntyofthoKtiniaii world. 
But if no province thonglit of rov*iiig 
iigainst the Homfin dominion, no prWnco 
■was ready to offer «ny steady patriotic re- 
e to any invaders of the Roman do- 
iLion. The vast field of the Roman Em- 
e stood open for younger and tuore enor- 
ic nations to nuutili iii and %ali.e posses' 
ti. And in the conrsa of the fifth ceota- 
iii all the Latin provinces of the empire, 
tlniil, in Spain, in Africa, iu Italy itself, 
Teutonic nations did march in aud take 
o^cs.'jiun. So tliey did nearly at the same 
le in llritnin also. But tlio process liy 
irh llio Englisli occnpied Britain, niidtlic 
loos-fl liy which tlio other Tuut<iu it iialions 
iqiii-d (lie eonlinental provinces of tho 
liiie.weruprocessts that were iMiles asnn- 
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of tbe empire in a twofold character. Thoy 
were liuir canquerora, bnt they were alao 
bulf (liBciplee. They hod long been familinr 
nitli Rome anil lier civiliieation. They had 
long dwelt along the frontien of tbo em< 
pire; and if they aometimes crua»ed thuso 
frontiore tw ouemioa, tliey alao often crossed 
them as suldiera iu the Romiui Bervioe or ns 
oolouists settling with the leave of the Ro- 
man authoritieB. The vast fabric of Eomim 
poiAr and Roman society had a deep iullii- 

natioQ— -oyer their minds. Teutonic chiefs, 
who were for every practical pnriioae inde- 
pendent kingn, who indeed bore the royal 
title among their own conlitrymen, were 
content to profess themselves subjects of 
the empire, and to legalize what was really 
conqnest of Roman territory by receiving 
some Boman title — consul, perhaps, or pa- 
trician — at the bands of tlio reigning emper- 
or. Tbe cliange iu their position was grad- 
ual; it is bard to say at what moment in 
each particular case tbe Roman general or 
magistrate, bearing rule in a Rutuau prov- 
ince by a commission — however miwiilijigly 
granted by the Roman Emperor — changed 
into tbe imiependent king, reigning over a 
kingdom which had tjecome altogether aev- 
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PT&il froin tlia HoinOn dominiun. For In- 
Htaiico, it IB coiDnioiil; BUiil l.hat Oiloiicer 
iiikI Theodorio calleil tlwinsi^lvea Kiuga of 
Ititly ; bat theiv ia absolutely no autliority 
fur tiao statemoDt. Tlieodario was a, kiag, 
bi^c'uiise liB WI18 kiug of bis own iieople, tbo 
EnBt-GoUiB; but be nas not King of Italy. 
IIIh rule iu Itatf whs pmcUcally tliat of an 
ill dependant monorcli ; id form be ivua Bome- 
tbiijfc Imtween a, subject anil & culloagne of 
Ibo Rouiuu l^rapertir wbo Htill rei^A at 
Coiiat»[itiliople. Tba ivbole fabrio of fio- 
mnii government aad Itomnn society wont 
oil. Tbere -waa «till a Homaii BeDAte, n Bo- 
iiinii peoplH, Runiaii ooiisnla, Eimaii patri- 
ciiiiiK. Iu Ilia utato-pupera, it vaut uiusb of 
ivhii^b arc extant, Thoodorio — orratUer Ciw- 
Kiii<b)viiH ill bia name — carefully abstains 
I'l'oiii niiy laii(;nai;e vfliicli could remind bis 
li;illi]ii siibji'cta tbut tboir ruler nas eitbera 

■ i.:!L ciHiiiueror, And I ongbt,pei-hapN, 
I ■: I ihiit uo vnlgnr eiTor in more ntter- 

.illi'Ka than tbat wliieb lookn on tbo 

>- : .. .ml otUi'i-Tciitunic si'ttli-m as wilful 
lii ..I iiiyiis of Uuman bnililings ni' of otber 



tlio greut preserver of the baildingB of Rome 
anil Itol]', wliitli liod begnn to fall into do- 
oojr under tlia weak admiuiatmtion of (h» 
later emperon. 

In TLcodoriu we so iloubt eee tbe fiiirc^rit 
aapeni of l.lio Teutonic kiug settled oil Rii- 
inaD gtouud. WeareuotjuatiSeiliD siipptis- 
iag — iodecd onr ovideuce will nut allow iis 
to snppoee — that the govemmoDt of every 
TeuCquiu prince who settled in G;iu1 or Spain 
wsa -flqniillr beneflceDt, or was carried on 
with a like tegiinl to the hahilB, feeliiign, 
and prejudices of his Bomnu aubjccta. ISiit 
liowhere was the Teiitouio rule a rule of 
pure destnictiou. Everywhere, in Europe 
at least, the conqueTore were I)roii<;ht, in a 
frreater or loss degree, under the cliarm of 
Romuu iiiilucuces. A seizure of landa, great' 
er or Binoller, but carried on couinioiily ac- 
cordiug to a fised and regular proportion, 
nccotnpauicd tlie first eettlenieut; but, af- 
ter this, the Roman inhabitants were not 
disturbed. They retained their own taws, 
while the Teutons, or, as they thought it no 
scorn to call themselves, the Barbaiiaus, re- 
tained theirs. Two separata societies, Eo- 
man and Teutonic, sat for awliile side by side 
in tbe same land ; gradually the two inter- 
uiingted, each, of course, iuflueuciug the oth- 
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er in many ways, but with the balance of 
real and abiding influence decidedly in favoi 
of the Boman. 

In the three countries of which I am main- 
ly speaking — Italy, Spain, and Gaul — the 
proportion between the Roman and Teuton- 
ic elements in the formation of the modem 
nations of those countries naturally differs. 
The Teutonic element is naturally weakest 
in Italy and strongest in Gaul. And we 
must here, as ever, make the needful dis- 
tinction between the two parts of Gaul, a 
forgetfulness of which has so often plunged 
men's historical ideas into utter confusion. 
In Northern Gaul — Gaul north of the Loire, 
France strictly so called — the Franks really 
settled, and became, not indeed the people, 
but the ruling class. But in Southern Gaul 
— in Gaul south of the Loire, in Aquitalne 
and Burgundy as distinguished from France 
— the sway of the Franks was at most a lax 
political domiuion, a dominion which was 
often thrown off altogether. In these prov- 
inces the Teutonic element, such as it is, is 
not Frankish, but Gothic and Burgundiau. 
It is also far less in degree than it is in Gaul 
north of the Loire ; in truth, Aquitaine, and 
above all Provence, are as really Roman as 
Spain or Northern Italy. 



But alloniDg for differences in proportioti, 
tlie eleninata, Romiiii and TonConic, in all 
tliese conatriea are the same, aud ttie iv- 
Bpectivu spberea of the inflnenco of tlio two 
elements nro tbe aaniB. I speak of tUe two 
eleinontB, Komnn oud Tcatouic. Tba iiativo 
elemeiita iu Gaul and Spain, the Iberian mid 
Celtio elements which prevailed before tbe 
Bomun Conqircet, are indeed iu tbeir own 
wny of gieat Importanee. The blood of the 
people in Oanl and Spain is, bej'ond donbt, 
mainly Celtio and Iberiau to tbia Any, Ami 
there is no doubt that, as tbe blood romiiiiiH, 
so the national character reraaiuH also. Tbe 
Frenchman is Htill essentially a Celt; tlie 
Spaniard is etill essentially au Iberiai). But 
long before the Teutonic invasions, tbo na- 
tive elements In any outward guise, tbe nsi', 
above all, of tbe native languages, had shrunk 
np into ont-of-tho-way corners, as in out-of- 
the-way comers they nbide still. The land 
was thronghont Romanized, and it was fur 
more than superficially Romanized. Gov- 
ernment, language, laws, religion, literature, 
all intellectual life of any kind, all becanio 
Roman. Tbe native clement snrvived, but 
it snrvived nucoiiscionsly : the Cell or the 
Iberian had come to look npon himself aa a 
Roman aud nothing else. Now these great 
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cnae is OifTfreDt; but tho strength of lliii 
Homaii ek'inetit tliere is due wholly to tlio 
pTedODiiuant importauce of the clt>e«, whoso 
great developmeDt, Loiverer, did not hegiii 
till ages nftei tliB Gothic, and oveikafter tho 
Lombard, COD quest. Bat when we turn In 
othttt braiiebos of man's lirc,wliicti arc ccr- 
taiuly not less imjiortant than those uf gov- 
ernment and warfare, we abatl find that the 
BOBUD altogether led captive liis Tentonic 
^^tenqnetw. What ib tlie langun^ of Italy, 
Spain, AqnitaiTiP, anil FrancnT I sny Aqiii- 
taine and France; for in nil thpso iininirii'a 
Qaul nocth and Bouth of the Loire must l)o 
looked on as two countries na distinct as 
either of tbeni is fi-mn Spnin and Italy. 
"What is the still living speech of all these 
landaf It is simply Latin. Aa it is not Cel- 
tic or Iberian, so neither is it Teutonic. The 
Boiaan taught his speech alike to the ear- 
lier iuhabitants whom he conqnered and to 
the later invaders who conquered him. The 
Italian, Spanish, Prnvttugnl, and French lan- 
gnagcs, with other less importunt lotigncs 
ofthesamefamily.ou which I need not now 
dwell, are all simply dialects, varieties, ein- 
niptions if we please, of the old speech of 
Kome. Kven French, which has changed 
more than any of the others, is essentially 
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Latin, and nothing else. The Celtic element 
in the French vocahulary is wonderfully 
small ; the Teutonic element is considerably 
larger. But both are mere infusions ; a few 
Celtic anA a few more Teutonic words have 
crept into a tongue whose whole life and 
soul, and a vast majority of its actual vo- 
cabulary, is essentially Latin. And many 
of the usages in which French and the 
sister tongues depart most widely from the 
classical Latin can easily be shown to be 
real Latin usages, but usages which were 
chiefly confined to the colloquial, rustic, vul- 
gar speech, and which are rarely found in 
the book -Latin of classical times. These 
languages are, on account of their Roman 
origin, known to philologers as the Komance 
languages. They are simply Latin, subject 
to the changes which a language cannot fail 
to go through in the space of fourteen hun- 
dred years, especially when it becomes the 
speech of whole nations of whom it is not 
the mother -tongue. The Romans in the 
provinces went on speaking such Latin as 
they had been used to speak ; that is, not 
exactly such Latin as Cicero wrote, or in- 
deed such as they wrote themselves. In 
Gaul, and still more in Italy, wave after wave 
of Teutonic immigrants pressed it but one 
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after another all gradnallj cast away their 
Teutonic apeecii,juid learned K nee instead 
such forma or oorruptiouB of tbe speutli of 
Bome aa they found in use in the couquui-cd 
land. Spain and a smull part of douiherii 
Gaul had to struggle against another enemy. 
No new Teutons caroo ufter ttio first aettlo- 
luontH, but tLo Saraoeu came Instead, witli a 
language, B creed, a whole social systeui, nt- 
turly difiereut from anything before knovvu 
to Celt, Bamiu], or Teuton. TLe Saracen 
caiue ; bia sway was long aud brilliant ; but 
he is gone, and tbougb he has left bis trnces 
on Spauisb soil alike in language aud in 
other mattora, etUl lie ia gone, aud Spain re- 
mains ft Latiu-speaking land to this ibiy. 

But there is another point, uot leas im- 
portant than that of language, and whose 
history was closely connected with tbat of 
language. I meau religion. The Roman 
iuhabitauta of theproTiuces into which the 
Teutonic conquerors pressed uot only taught 
their conquerors their lauguage; they uIho 
tangtit them their creed. The Tuutonio 
GODquesIs seem, indeed, to have given tbe 
final stroke to the old Roman heuthcnilom, 
and it is certain that the uew immigrants 
nowhere established their own Teutonic 
heathendom in any Homauized laud. In- 
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<leci1, with tLe exoeptiim of tlie FnuiltH irha 
eettled ill N(Hthcru Garni, it woiilil not heem 
liijit iiuy of (lie Teutttuio nations were etill 
lieatben at tile time of their Bettlemeiit witb- 
in the empire. Most of them, the Qoths pre- 
<'iiiii)ently,had fttreatly embraceil ChriBttuti- 
ity in the days of their wauilerlnga ; th« 
Gotlin, na ire should erer remember, hod been 
coiiverted by that Wnllila whoso Tcrxion of 
tlio Scriptnres I have ah'eiuly apohen of ae 
tliQ oldest moonmeut of Tentonic spoecli. 
lint this work of converaioD -was tvhoUy r 
liniiiau work ; the TeutouH weni cnnverted 
l)y HoiDnii or BumanisH^d captivas and mis- 
MloLiui-ies ; it woa os the religion of Bom^ 
Old iiiiik New, that Cliriatiauity prweDted 
iisplf to Uie eycsef thtee who %rere tlw «CH)- 
qiieiors and at the anme time the dlsciplet 
oi' i:.>iiip. In fufit, if ive ciist our eye over 
1)10 wii'ld and at-'nu the nsligiona Iiist^r; of 
i'iii'Il I'-Mt ofii, 1VC sliall find that Chriatian- 
ily is 111 1 1 lis iiny, in very trntlijthe re1i<;ioii 
111 i!li' Itoiuaii Einpiro and of tlioso natioiia 
V, Li. Ii « i-iv l>ioo;r|it nitliin tlio i-iuijro of the 
iiillii.iin. iifUoniL'. Unt.ns if t.i ni:ilic it yet 
Jii-iv i-lrMV (iKit lli^i ci.niiiiCTiirs \\<-iv. tJi ov- 
ny , ■:,-,. I.. Mdni.t liif^ ivlist.'ii of tlio COJI- 



anity in a, shape irhioh dill not obtain final 
Dceeptaiice at the hanila either of the Old or 
of the New Rente. It w&a during the theo- 
logicftl POiitroverBiea of the fourth century 
that ChriHtiaiiity fitst liecanio ktiowa to the 
Teutonic natiouH.ttndtomostoftUeniit (Iret 
twciune known in its Arian fomi. Within 
the empire, on the other hand, alike in the 
East and in the Weat, the Anal result of those 
Gonttoveraiee naa the genend establishment 
of the Catholic cteed. Thus, la nearly ev- 
crjr case where a Teutonic State arose with- 
in the bordci's of the empire, it happened 
that religions dilfereucns fur awhile divlij^d 
the conqiinrorB from the coufiuered. The 
Teciton ditfered from the Rgmaii, not as 
heathen fi'om Christian, bnt as heretic from 
Catholic. The results of this diffiironce were 
not the same in every land. The great Thc- 
odorio was tlie first of recorded rulers to 
establish a wise tolemtion which allowed 
Catholics, heretics, and even Jews, to wor- 
Hhip oitcli Olio OS they woulil. In Africa, on 
the other hand, the dominion of the Arian 
Vandals became a cruel tyranny, a reigu of 
bitter persecution for the Catholio provin- 
ciuls. The Goths in Italy anil the VaQilals 
in Africa were, at least as distinct natiDiia 
with a creed and langaage of their owa, 
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swept away during the wars of Justinian ; 
whatever remnants of them survived mast 
have heen lost in the general mass of or- 
thodox Romans. Elsewhere the invaders, 
whether heathens or heretics, gradually re- 
ceived the religion of their suhjects at the 
hands of their suhjects. In the case of the 
heathen Frauks the process was not even 
gradual ; the first prince who finally estab- 
lished the Frankish power on Gaulish soil 
was also the first to learn to burn what he 
had worshipped and to worship what he had 
burned, the first to bend his flowing locks 
to receive the unction of the converting and 
cousecrating oil of Kheims. The Arian 
Goths in Spain, the Lombards, the second 
Arian conquerors of Italy, came, by a process 
slower/but equally sure, to embrace the or- 
thodox creed of their Koman subjects. As 
for Southern Gaul, that was the prize which 
the orthodox Frank, fresh from baptism and 
still eager for conquest, won from its here- 
tic lords in the first of the crusades that 
Paris has waged against Toulouse. Thus 
everywhere in the continental provinces of 
Rome did the Teutonic conquerors become 
Christian and Catholic. And they became 
Christian and Catholic not at the hands 
of missionaries from other lands, but at the 



llandB of their own subjects, of the men 
whom their own snorda or the swords of 
tlieir fntliera had. overcome. Thus, io Italy, 
Spain, a,uil Gaul the old Bomnn ecclesiasti- 
oal traditions weut on ivithoat interrnptioo. 
The HQGcession of hiiihops remained nnbrn- 
ken ; their thrones still remained placed 
in the KomaD cities where they bad been 
pIa«^d from the heginnieg;; the limitu of 
their diooeHes were atill the same ns (lie 
IJtuJts of tlie Eoniao oivil divisions at the 
timu ^vheti the eui^leisiostieat organization 
wosfii'st traced ont. The old worship went 
on, without change or interruption, on the 
old altars, where priests of Roman birth and 
speech minUtored in the Roman tongue to 
the Teutonic king and his Teutonic nobles. 
The clergy retained their power, their 
wealth, and the influence which sprang 
alike from their power and wealth and 
from the higher intellectual culture of the 
race to which they helooged. Long after 
tlie conqiieat the clergy still remained a, Ro- 
man body. It is not till a much later time 
that we find men of barbarian birth and 
name among the prelates of the Romanized 

Thus, great as was the shock, fearful as 
must have been the immediate blow, when 
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tbe Tentona eetttcd iu tbc Roman provinoea, 
yel; tlio older Bomnu and Cliristian Boaiet; 
iivtd tiirongh it. The Church, Rnmati and 
Clii'ii:itiau,itAareed,itB wcirship,itshierarcliy, 
itH }/;i?ographical divisions, all went <m un- 
der tlio FrankiBh or Gothic king, asif Rhoiitis 
ai}d Toledo hod Btill been parts of the do- 
mitiioiis of Tbeodostne or Justinian. The 
Roman speech Blill aurvived ; tbo old names 
of places, Roman and older than Botnan, 
htill remained in uee. The Tsgua reverence 
for the name otBome, for the BSnction of her 
liiWH iind for tbe m^est; of her emiKiroTS, 
wan never ntt«tty wiped out. There ia no 
Kiif, I'll chium, no break of liistorical conti- 
uiiil.v, iitCerly Heveriiig the daya of Roman 
dominion from the dnja of Teutonic domin- 
ion which followed them. There is no inter- 
vening |ieriod of darkness between two pe- 
riods of light ; there is no time dnrinj; which 
contemporary records fail, aiid ft* wliieh we 
hnvo to look to le}^nd and tradition for snch 
hel|i nH iliey can givo ns. Lut ns go ti) one 
nf tho old cities of Ganl; let na nMnd, for 
iiistiiuce, on tlie ateep of Le Mans, and bell old 
till' fmi-CH of well-nigh every age since a 
liiiii! I'iii'lier than rcoordeil history. There 
>i1i:i1l weai'e cii'cnit within circuit, w.il] with- 
in \i:i]l; we simll see the lii<;best poir 



crowned liy tho GauHali liill-fort siTolliiii; 
intu the nurliuBt Roman eDcloHiire ^liicli 
still bears the name of the Old Same. We 
aw tbe Bomati city outgrowing its enrlitixt 
banndariea, and girded loner down the hill 
with a rampart of the days of Couataulino 
or of Cnaara later still. We see the palace 
of tbe ancient coanta, gTowin;;, a» it ncro, 
ont of the Rcimau wall, and tbe fragnmnt 
which 18 al! Ibat the imlicy of Ricbelieu baa 
left of the tower of onr own Conqueror. 
We see the medieval walls enibraeing yet 
a wider circnit, and the modern city spread- 
ing itself agftiu far beyond even tbis wider 
encloeiire. We see tba honses, gi'cat and 
small, of every form of architecture, from 
tbe eloveiitb centitiy to our own day. And, 
above all, we see the vast cathedral, tbe no- 
ble though incoDgntoiis work of so many 
ages, the portal which opened to receive 
tbe Conqueror, the niius of tbe tower 
which was levelled at tbe bidding of his sou, 
tbe soaring apse to make room for wliich 
tbe Koniau pomcerium itself has bad to 
yield. Thus, on that wondrous group of so 
many ages, we see, written in letters legible 
enough, that here is a city whose contina- 
ous life has never been interrupted, which 
has gone on as a dwelling-place of man, as a 
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it of liH'at rln mi II ion, from the dnjs of Cis- 
r,aiiil In nil tliu uliltime before tiim. Every 
o suve unu lioa left ita imprcsa on that an- 
iTit city ; the vorks of one period alone 
a ivauting. Older and newer nmnnnientii 
a there in ahnudunco, bnt no churcli, no 
ill, no ciistle, dfttos from the ilayB inuiie- 
iliatelj fi>llowiDg ttie Frankish conqiioBt. 
And MhyT BticanHe tbe Frank came not B9 
a destroyer to overthrow the monnnicnlB 
of earlier times, nor yet, like some 1at«r oou- 
i|iicrors, did he come to leave behind hiin a 
iiiai'kcd change iu art as one of ihe visible 
jiii^iiioriala of hia coming. Ho was content- 
ed ivitli ivbat he found in the city of his 
conqncst, and ho Bought neither to deetroy 
iii>r Id improve. He dwelt in the Kotnan 
hiiiiKc; lie prayed in the Roman church; Iiis 
I'lty iircdcd no defence hoyoud its Komaii 
miiinirr. It nas not till a later age that 
:iii si ruck nut uew forma for itself, and the 
iMiiks iif niiniai) times gnvc way to bnild- 
111--. I'f aiioihcratylo. And even those build- 
inn-; Mirc fora long time only devclopmciits 
111' lliiiiiati forms, whoHo histoi'y shows ni 
I li:i: ilif iiiii;hty works of the ruipire woi'o 
^r,]\ lb,' models of their founders. On a situ 
hlir> this, vviicrc thire is no liiT^cli, no gap, 
MliiLr :i eily has bi*i;ii simply cxk-ndiiig its 
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bonlers during a spnce of nineteen Ininilreil 
jears, the lack of living niomiments of tlie 
very age of the couqnest aimpiy shovrs lliut 
tlie eonqnest was nut a conquest of ilimlnie- 
tioD,bat tbat tlie Uoinaa city, its Luildiii^^a 
and its inliabittiutB oJike, lived on nuliiiit 
and undisturbed, tliongh it« lord was nuw 
tlio Froukish king, mid iiot tbe Rtmiitu 

I liBve drawn ont tljis pictnro nt longlli, 
LpL'anHe it ia only liy tborougbly griis]iing 
tbe nature of the Teutonia conquests on the 
Continent tbat we can rightly undei'Btand 
tbe utterly different niitnre of tlie Tunlonio 
conquest of our own island. Before 1 go 
any fjirtber, lot nio ask yon one question, 
the most obvious, yet tbo most iiniiortanf, 
of all. Tbe language of lUly, Gaul, and 
Spaiu is, a» we have seen, Rinnan to tliis 
day. The speech of those uhoni the Uii- 
nians conquered lingers only in obsciu'e cor- 
ners; tlie speech of those ivho conquered 
tbe Romans has vnnishcd altogether. But 
how stands tbe cise in onr own island* 
There is no corner of it in which Liitiu, or 
any tongno of Latin origin, is the speech 
if tbe people. Every loan, from one end of 
ireat Britain to the other, wbo underHtauds 
iUtiu or any tongue derived from Latin, 
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Las learned it aa a lesson. His mother- 
tongue is either the speech which was in 
the land before the Romans came into it, or 
else the speech which did not come into the 
land till the Romans had ceased to role in 
it. The dominant speech, the speech of the 
vast majority of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, is that very speech which is no- 
where the living speech of Italy, Spain, 
Aquitaine, or France. The dominant speech 
of Britain is a speech which is still essen- 
tially the same as the Teutonic speech which 
was brought into the laud by its first Teu- 
tonic conquerors ; that is to say, the speech 
of the vast majority of the people of Great 
Britain is English. And wherever English is 
not spoken, or where it is spoken only as a 
foreign tongue, the speech of the land is one 
variety or another of the old Celtic tongue 
which was here before the Roman conquest. 
Welshmen and Highlanders together make 
up but a sDiall minority of the people of Great 
Britain ; but they make up a minority very 
much larger in proportion than that minor- 
ity of the inhabitants of modern France who 
still cleave to the old Basque and Breton 
tongues. And if we add Cornwall and those 
parts of Scotland whence Gaelic has vanish- 
ed in comparatively modern times, the Cel- 
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tic portioii of Britain becomes by no lur;iiis 
inoonaidcrable. Reiuembei', 1 B[)eak only of 
Britain — of Eugland, Wales, and Scotland ; 
with Ireland, which the Roniniis never oc- 
cupied, wo bave notbiug to du. In abort, 
the pbeiiomeua of Britain with regard to 
laiigna^ ara wsoctly tbe opposite to tbiiso 
of the contiDonlal coantries. In Brilain the 
predomiuaut laoguago is Tentonio; tho ex- 
ceptional laugnage is Celtic; Latin has no 
place at all. In Gaul, Spain, and Italy the 
all but uuiverasl lan^cnage is Latin ; the ex- 
ceptional CeHio and Iberian ia of far smaller 
extent than tbe exceptional Celtic of Brit- 
ain; Teutonic has no place at all. Where 
the pliouomena of Inngaage are so utterly 
iliffereut, wo may fairly expect to find that 
tliB nature and e i re n instance a of the Teu- 
tonic conquest of Brilain were nttvrly dif- 
ferent from those of any of the Teutonic 
couquesta on tbe Continent. And tbe evi- 
dencee of history will not disappoint us in 
this expectation. 

The fact on M'hicli I insisted soetrongly in 
my former lecture, that the English are of 
Low-Dutch and not of Higb-Dutch origin, 
is only indirectly connected with the differ- 
ences which I RID about to point out. Many 
cf tbe Teutonic occupants of the continental 
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LoTT-Diitch otigiii. First 
le the Uotbs. Tlio Lom- 
probublj of Low-Dotoli 
Mere accompaDieil in tbeir 
bj a bod; of SaxoiiB. Tbo 
u difference between High 
be matter is this : Our con- 
>y sen directly from oat old 
Gormiiiiy; the otlier con- 

by land by triboB wliiob, 
'their conquest, ooold hard- 
e au; settled homes at sIL 

1 of difference Involved the 
between the two kinda of 
Ootha, Franks, Lomliards, 

udering bithcr and tliitber 
of the empire, sometimes 
'snr, Eoroetimes bis eoldieia, 
ittniil settlement gained no 
»'iili tlie laws, religion, and 
■ruiiiif. They hod learned 
III ri'.spcrt its political, rc- 
I sv.sifiii. Till-- posLliiin of 
■iJfvviisiiltnsi'tli.'idilHTei.t. 
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^pttd DOTet ao much oaHben the passage of tlie 
ItonuiD eaglee, save possibly, ages before, in 
the momentary incursion of Dmsns. They 
had never serrail in a Roman army; tbey 
bad never trembled at the rod of Ibe ceiitn- 
[ioi],or received lands attlio bands ofCfl-rt!!]' 
as the reword of faithful services to the Kii- 
maii commonwealth. Their brethren, euttr- 
Ing the empiro by land, advancing step by 
ett^, changing from euomies into allies anil 
fotni allies into couqueiors, had leameil ti> 
leqiect the civilization of Robie, and to fei^l 
themnelves raised oven by its empty bonor.^ 
and titles. Onr forefuthera, coming straight 
by sea from tbeii old land, had none of tlicno 
feelings. They had no respect for a civili- 
zation of which they knew nothing. Tlicy 
set 110 store by titles wbicli, so far as tliey 
underslood their meaning, would seem to 
them badges of slavery. Tbey know noth- 
ing of the religion of the empire; no Chiis- 
tian missionary had reached the Elbe or the 
Wescr; no Christian captive had carried tlio 
tidings of solvation to the house of his bond- 
age. In short, while our kinsfolk who oc- 
cnpied the continental proviuces wero biiif 
Romanized before they settled within tho 
borders of the empire, onr own forefathei's 
entered Britain in alt tho uutamed and un- 
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softened batbnrism of tbo old Teiitmiic life. 
Tlipy came as simple destroyers. In thu 
cciiirw' of tlie fourtli century tlie Saxou pi- 
i:i.li'f< became as fearful a scourge to tbe 
i-liiji-cs of Bomnn Britain aa their desceiid- 
aiit^ iu the sizteeuth ceDtur; becamo to Ibe 
S|)iiiiisb colunista iu Ainerieo. Tbese inciir- 
tfioris of the SasoDS in Iba fourth century 
ivere the firet nDdoul>ted appearance of iu- 
'li'pendeDt Tentons in tbe Isle of Britain. 
1 nep no good ground for believing tbat any 
i>f tlie iuhabitiuita of Britain liufiire the Ro- 
tiinu occupation were of Teiitnnie origi'n. 
lint, if it were HO, it seems to me tbattbefitot 
is far from Uaviug aU the iiaportaDco wliieh 
LuH iKoiuetinieB lieeii Rttacbed to it. If Boa- 
<licca and her Iceni were of Teutouio blood, 
the traces of tbelc origiunt Tentoiilem could 
hanlly have beeu very strung in tbeir do- 
serndauts iii tbe latter half of the fourth 
d'nliiry. They mnst, long before that timo, 
Itiivc liccn merged in the (;cnerii1 mass of the 
li'oiiiau pniviiicinls of the island, and they 
\> >>iili1 M'eni ns WeUh to the first Siixnll buo- 
1 :iiM>i'r>< ;is the purest CVlt Hmoiig the sub- 

li ;;ii.i:.s I'niiii all parts .>!' Ibe empire ^vhicU 
•.x>-u' <|ii:irl.'ri'<l in IU'Ltaiii,t«mic consisted of 
iu»n-^ kvied among men otToiiloiiic birth, 
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P there is iio kiatl of iloiibC. But it is not. 
easy to see vfliat tliB fact proves. A few 
drops of Teutonio btood may iu tiin sariie 
way have crept into the veiua of the pruvi^i- 
oials of any other part of tbo empire no less 
th&D in Britain. And the preseuce in Brit- 
ain of legions levied in other quarters may 
have canaed alight infiiBioua of blood frcmi 
other sources juat na readily aa from Ihat of 
the Teuton. The fact at most provea, wh.tt 
nobody ovordonbted, that nonation, English, 
Welsb, or any other, can claim any strict 
physical and genealogical purity of blood. 
But the Sasons of the fourth century were 
undoubtedly the first Teutons who appeared 
in Britain, not as the subjects or the soUliera, 
hut aa the eueniies of Rome. Tliey tccto the 
vauguard of that later Teutonic occupatlou 
of Britain of which our own presence here 
ia the result. You ivill mark that, at this 
stage of my story, I aay the Saxona, I do so 
because, iu the acconiita which we hiive of 
these early Teutouic incursiouR, the Saxoua 
are tbo only people meutioued. As in every 
other case of the hind, this mention of a par- 
ticular tribe by no means proves that no other 
tribes besides the tribe specially mentioned 
took part iu these incursions. Iu almost ev- 
eiy case of tbekiad the leadinguatiou brings 



iiuiliititds ot kindrod alliaa aad aubjpul.s, and 
■I'veu of mora adventurera wlio liiive iio ep* 
I'uil tie of aufkiud to tbe leiulers ol'thelioBt 
\Vhcn we read of a Saxon inTasiou, we neec 
iir>l fiiipposH that every oDO nutD id tlia in 
\\idlui;&eet waa, strictly BpeakiDg,a Sosou 
Many luay have belouged to Teutonic tribei 
"llmr tbaa the Sasou; some even may uo 
]i!ive been of Teutonic hirtli at all. What ii 
{iioTfd is that the expedition waa an expe 
ditiuu in which the life oud soul was Sax 
oil, nu expedition plauned aud led hy Saxol 
li'iidi'ra, aod in irhich at leoat the great ma 
.juiity of those who followed them weri 
SiiKims also. The prowtaoDce of the Saxon 
ill Lbcae early expeditious is also shown b; 
the fact that the parta of Britaiu which la; 
spi'iMatly open to their incnraiouB, the eaateri 
:iiid Moutib-Bostutu eoasta of the ialand, wep 
kuixvu aa the Saxon Shore. A special Ro 
inuii oflictr, bearing the title of tho Conn 
<■( t\u: Saxon Shore, was intrusted with it 
di IViiic asaiust tbo iuvadera. Now thi 
SiiMui Shore, thia shore which Saxoua we 
111 I lie habit uf iuvadiug, has often been p 
t:iki'ii for a Saxon shore in tho sense 
~ii"ii> iiiliabiicd by Saxons. But this 
cs[iUidi;d ciror, wiiitb, like so many 
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I:BiTorH, bus been cast to tlie wiuJa by Dr. 
''ODeat. The iiamo itself is tlie only thing 
, vliieli could Lave Euggested the notion of nu 
tkrlior Baxou settlement, a notion for wliith 
re isuo otliur evidence of any kind. And 
nniue jnst aa naturally lieara anotlier 
uiin);. The Sazqa Shore is jnet like tlie 
Weish March, the Breton Miircl), tha Spau- 
llih MMcli,tbe march or bordei' ofKngliLijiI, 
!ir>»nee, or any other country ngainat sncli 
iViA 8uch neighbors. The Count of the Sax- 
All Sbore held an ofiice exactly auuluguua to 
our own Lords llaroheis, or to those Ger- 
man Margraves plauted to defend Germany 
against the Slave aud the Magyar, nhose of- 
fices have so straiigcty grown up into the 
great PruGsian and Austrian monarchies. 
An iatand cannot in strictness have marches 
or borders, but practically the Saxou Shore 
was the Sasoii March, the frontier where 
3ason irruptions were to be feared, and 
vhero special preparations bad to be made 
or defence against them. * 

These early Saxon invasions led to no per- 
anent Saxon or other Teutonic settlement 
the Isle of Britain. Whether permaneut 
^,tlcment was iutoudod by the Sason rav- 
5M of Britain in the fourth century we 
re no direct means of knowing. But the 



U.1S t)i<iiiglit of, nnd thiit tiie Dotiuu of per 
iiiiiiieiit settlemeut did not arise till after 
w.inl. At all i^TeDtB, if permaQCiib gettle- 
input ill Britain nos designed liy any Tbq' 
tniiio tribe in tlie fonrth centiiiy, any bqcI 
di-Rignn were effeotnall; bafiled. In tbt 
ivliole history of the Roman _power, Eastern 
and Western, nothing ia more TOmBrkablf 
tliau the constant leyivaJs of vigor nnd ol 
siK'cpss, nlilcli happen allren at momentt 
It hrri tho empire seetna to lie open to th( 
fi'CD eiitmnoe of any invader, and when iU 
iitti?r wiping out seems to bo at moat an af 
fiiii- of a few years sooner or Inhir. So i1 
ivjis ill the firartb ceiitiiry. Earlier in tba1 
cutitiiry than the time of which tre are nan 
iBpeiikiii^, nearly the whole of GnnI was over 
]ini by T*itonie invaders, Tho Rotoan pow- 
-er iiorCli of the Alps seemed Co be at ite last 
jTiisp. But the ini-aders were driven hac' 
liy llio sivord of Julian; tho Roman pon' 
ill Gail! was again firmly established fo 
I'oiipli; of (leneratiouB, and traces of 
ihiiljlod to linger on for a couple of 
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tioDS more. So in Britain, the Picts were 
pressing in by land, the Saxons were press- 
ing in by sea, the Scots — at once the Scots 
of Ireland and their colonists in Northern 
Britain — were pVessiug into the province 
by land and sea alike. But the destiny of 
Boiue and Ctesar was still too strong for 
them; the Roman Terminus was not yet 
fated finally to give way. The strong arm 
of Theodosius and Stilicho drove back alike 
Picts, Scots, and Saxons ; the Eoman prov- 
ince in Britain was again extended from the 
wall of Hadrian to the wall of Antoninus; 
and the hope of any successful Teutonic in- 
vasion of Britain was put off till the next 
age. And it is characteristic of the impe- 
lial rule that the two heroes who wrought 
this great salvation for the decaying em- 
pire were both doomed to pay with their 
lives the penalty of the greatest of crimes 
nnder a despotic government — the crime of 
being wiser and braver than their sovereign. 
The first Teutonic invasions of Britain 
were thus mere incursions for plunder and 
havoc, or, if settlement was intended, the 
design was thwarted by the still abiding 
strength of the Roman power. But the Sax- 
on inroads of the fourth century were not 
without their lasting result. The^ c^\i%&^ 

7 
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the Snson name to become familiar t 
CeUio iuhabitaiita of Britain earliurttis 
name of any other Tentonio people. 
natiiml mid familiar piooeBB the name i 
partwaa applied tothe'wliole, anil the^ 
and the Scots both of Iroluiid and of B: 
learned tu apply the Saxou uamo to uU 
tons withont distinction. The linbit 
strengtLened hy the fact, which we 
presently oome acrosH, that the lirat Te 
ie invaders both of the present Wolei 
of the present Cornwall octnally wore 
ona. From that day to this, though, as 
us the ToutooH in Britain had any cot 
name amoiig themiMlvea — that natne wa 
glesorEngUsb—ttaey have been,!!) then 
of Wolshnieu, IrUlimen, and Higlilande 
wnys spoken of as Saxons. The hahi' 
curious ti'nco of an almost forgotten 
of Eiistory. In Celtic monthB there is 
wiivd to bo said against it; hut when 
liKlitnun follow the same practice, it 
IcailH to confusion, for wlien wo ta: 
" fiuxons" us a chrouological tonii, v< 
fiillowiug no nsnge at all, not even th 
the Celts. TJjo Welshman calls an Euj 
man a Saxon now, just as lie did a thoi 
or tliirtei^n Lnndced years back. Tl 
tilled cull fusion of calling a niitioii Saxi 
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to n cortatn liatc, imd Engliijli after it, bus 
uoC ocuiirrail to liiin. 

Tbns, in the fourth century, tlie Roiiiati 
power ill Britaia whs atill atroug eiiou^ii 
to tieat back the earliest Tent-onic iuvuikTH 
ol' the islund. In the next century all ^ur 
cUangod. Williiu its tirat years Iba Tentmis 
were pouring into the empire on ovciy siilc. 
Alario and big Ootbs murclied to anil fro 
tbrougli tbe unreHiatlng provinces, Eastrrn 
and Western ; and if even tfaoy felt tbe et1};o 
of the sword of Stilicbo, yet, nhon he was 
gone, tliey could do what Pyrrbiu aud Han- 
nibal bad failed to do, aud resewed the ex- 
ploit of BreniiuB iu an occupation of tbe 
Eternal City itself. KeniBDibet — it ia iiot 
well that we should forget — that the firnt 
men who entered as couquerora within tiJe 
gatce of imperial Rome were men of our 
bone and our flesh, men of which it is hnt a 
slight esaggeratiou to say that they spoke 
tbe tougne which we are speaking now. 
Elsewhuie the empire was brealiiiig up in 
the like sort. When Alnric was dead, his suc- 
ceaaor Atbanlf led bis followers into Spain, 
and there, with all the due formalities of an 
imperial conntiisBiou, founded the indepen- 
lieut monarcliy of the Spauiah Goths. The 
allegiauce even of Gaul became noniiual; a 
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Kiiiitll portiou onl; of the conatrf retaiaec 
Qiiy |>Tiictical allegiance to Home ; tbe Gath 
ill kiii);8 of Spain ruled aver Aquitaine, ant 
tlip Franke nnil Bui^undiana bo(piu to es 
liiblmli tbemeelvea iu ttie enstern ports ol 
tbc conntiy. Armoiica for a miiiueiit act 
iinlly fell &way, tbe only spot within tlii 
itoniau doniision which seeiua ever to hftv< 
ivillingly thrown off the iionore or tbe bur 
diiiiaoftbeRoioftunauie. HoTr,thpn,BhDiilt 
Kritikia etill cleave to an empire from nhicl 
ii.s iienrer provinces were daily being loppec 
;nvayt The Koman Ipgions were recallei 
by iloiioriua for tbe defence of nearer inter 
eoCs, niid Britain, after more than four huU' 
ilrcd years of Romau dominion, was left t< 
uliilt for itself aa it might. Now comes thai 
j:i'i':it gap ill the hiatory of the island iThict 
lias no pnniilcl in the history of Itnly oi 
h|i!ihi or UiiuI,tho gnp which divides Celtic 
:i(irl l!omnn Britain ti'oni oiir own Teutonic 
lliiillami. Now comea the time of liistorit 
lini kiiiss lliroiigii which wo have ta gropt 
iiui- u;iy by Ibe flickering llsht of legem' 
■.\w\ liiiiliiiiiii. hiilpcd only liy tlict light, oiu 
ilr;:ii !■ li>H linn, of the Ringli^ thninielcr ot 
I'll' V aiKiiikhi'd riii'e. No time in Hiirojicai 

liiiH' ^iivi'H lis li'KH of siifi! liistoric yronud t 
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walk upon, thaii tbe yeare wLon Brilaiii hinl 
cenaeil to be Roman and had aot yet liegiiii 
to bo Euglisli. There is no time Unit wa 
BhouM bo better plea«i!(l tn kiioiv iu miinili: 
detail, there is no time when the recovery 
nf a eiuglQ detail is bu tlioronghlj hopeless. 
Aud yet oar very Inolc of knowledge ia 
jiietrnctive; the tliiclier the dflrknesB, tlin 
clearer ia tiie ligbt thut it gives us. It ia 
thiBTorydarkiiefiB, this very want of knowl- 
edge, whiiili sliowa 09 more jilainly tbau any- 
thitig else how wide was the diffurence be- 
tneon the Euglish conqnast of Britain aud 
any other Tentoaio ocenpation of a Roninii- 
ized laud. By tlio light of onr darknesB, by 
the teaching of our ignorance, we am en- 
abled txi sen that, while tbe dweller in Ganl 
is stilt a Roninnized Celt,wliile tbe dweller 
In Spain is still a Romanized Iberian, the 
dweller iu tiie widest and richest part of the 
Isle of Britain is not a Celt or a Roman, but 
au Kngliahmiin. 

At the atate of Bvilain dnriiig this time 
of darkness we can do no more than guess. 
Tlie fact tliat thti Latin language nowhere 
survives, that whatever in Britain is not 
English is still Celtic, tlio fiict that this 
same state of tliiiiga can ho traced aa far 
back aa we can trace anything at all, may 
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possibly Bbow that Britain waa less tlior- 
oiigbly Bomtinizod tban Gcml and Spain. 
Wales is at this moment no more Latiu tbaii 
EDglaad is, and tbei'e is iiotlitng to abow 
tliat a thousand years back it was any more 
Latiu tlian it is now. And Wales, I vould 
again remark, even iu tbe later and narrower 
use of the word, ia a much larger sud more 
important part of Soutbern Britaiu than tbe 
Breton ami Basque -speakiug districts are 
of France and Spain. Wales has a far bet' 
ter claim to be iookc<l on as a sample of 
Britain before the coming of tbe English, 
than Brittany hae to be looked on as a sam- 
ple of GanI before the coming of the Franks. 
Still, though Britain was probably loss thor- 
oughly Romanized than the continental prov- 
inces, it cannot have been so little Roman- 
ized as 'W'e might be led to think by the pres- 
ent state of Wales. Latiu ivas undoubtedly 
the speech of the cities, the speech of gOT- 
ernment, literature, aud polite life. Welsh 
was under a cloud, just as English was, ages 
after. In the days of Norman rule. But the 
present ptevuleuce of Welsh shows that it 
must have been mnch more e^rtcnsively 
spoken, that it must have been much more 
truly the speech of the people at large, dnr- 
iiig the days of Roman dominion in Britain, 
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1 the Celtio nod Iberian tougnes worn 
Tingtbe daje of Homan dominion in Gniil 
i Spaiu ; and, afl^r the 'withdiunal iit' 
' Bomnu legiuiiH, overytbing would teud 
.# -weaken tbo RoniaQandto Btrengtben thu 
Mtio element in tlie country. The cities, 
B greatest of all Homan elements, would 
nain Rouan still ; but with their connec- 
D irith the imperial centre they loet tbi^ir 
loeetion with one another; they would 
B Xemain, aa longer mnnicipalitiea of a vast 
nnpiie, bat weak and isolated common- 
wealths in a disorganiiEBd and often hostile 
land. The jHiwera, military and civil, of the 
Koman magistracy censed, and there was 
no BHtablisbed Celtic syateni on which meu 
could fall hack for government and protec- 
tioD. The sad picture which Gildas draws, 
tho pictiiro of utter confusion and anarchy, 
ia no more than was natural iu the case; 
but it ia a picture of a Roman province fall- 
ing in pieces after the central Roman power 
had been withdrawn. Tho language is still 
Roman ; Roman not, aa in mediieval writ- 
ers, by imitation or affectation, but by gen- 
uine retention. Vortigerii, in the later sto- 
ry a king, is still iu Gildas a Roman duke. 
3ut ill such a state of thiugs society must 
have been pretty well brought back to ils 
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first eleoieDte. Tbe power whicb for foDC 
hundred yeara bad been tbs odI; fepresent- 
ative of Ian and goverument bad andde^y 
vaiiUbed. Ererj citf, every district, aliQMt 
every man, mast have bad t« fight for bis 
01TD laud. The laud atood open for an; en- 
terprUing invailer to seize npon, and our 
fathers weni not Blow to take ndvant^e of 
the opportunity nbicli was set before tbem. 
Aud DOW, about the middle of the fifth 
ceutuiT, began tbe Euglishconqnest of Brit- 
ain. From tbe whole const from Lake Flevo 
to tbe Bnttic the tribes of Low-Uutcb epeech 
began to pour iuto the laud which seemed 
almost to pall for conqnerora. Jutes, Augles, 
Saxons, Fiisiaus, other tribea no donbt whose 
uames have vanished, pressed on to have 
their Bhare in the work. Tliey caiue not 
now for mere momentary pluuder, for the 
hope of gain, or for the escilemeat of war- 
£)re; they came to make the land of Britain 
their own. Tbe keels of Hen^st and Horsa 
led the way ; and as Kent bad been the first 
land to feel the truiul of tbe Roman invader, 
as Kent was tu be tiie first land to welcome 
tbe Koman missionary, so Kent was iiow the 
first spot in tbe Isle of Britain where tbe 
Teutonic couquerorfouud himself an abiding 
home. Let us go back to that day, the day 
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of the birth of oar nation, when the first 
Euglislunan set foot on the shores of Brit- 
ain. Our fathers came, it may well be, ac- 
cording to the well-known legend, as mer- 
cenaries in the pay of a native prince. Duke 
Vortigern may, like many a Roman CsBsar, 
have thought it policy to arm one set of 
barbarian enemies against another. But 
whether they entered Kent as mercenaries 
or as avowed pirates, with or without the 
consent of the British ruler of the province, 
when they had once made their way into the 
land, they abode in it, and they abode in it 
as its masters. With their landing the his- 
tory of England begins. It is, indeed, not 
till long after that the name of Englaland 
was established as the geographical name 
of all Teutonic Britain. But the first set- 
tlers themselves, though we read distinctly 
that their proper tribe-name was Jutes, are 
called English from the beginning, and the 
name Angehcyn is used from the beginning 
as the common name of all the Teutonic set- 
tlers. From that small settlement grew np 
the English dominion in Biitain, and the 
dominion of Englishmen throughout the 
world. The Jutes of Kent became compar- 
atively insignificant in later history : while 
the Angle gave his name to the ^^cy^\<^ ^kn.^ 
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their laud, while the Saxon gave his royal 
dyuasty to the united uation^tbe only boast 
remainiug to the Jute was that the mother- 
church of England stood on his soil. Bat 
it was Hengest and his Jutes who began 
the work ; Angles and Saxons did bnt fol- 
low in their wake. There was a time when 
Kent was England ; there was a still earlier 
time when England reached no farther than 
so much of Kentish soil as the crews of the 
invading keels had already made their own. 
And it is well to mark wbat constant strag- 
gles were needed, how many years of war- 
fare passed, before the English invaders had 
full possession even of that one comer of 
Britain. Legend carries Hengest into near- 
ly every qnarter of the island ; in more trust- 
worthy tradition his exploits do not reach 
beyond tlie bounds of his own Kentish pen- 
insula. Here, again, is another marked dif- 
ference between the English couqnest of 
Britain and the other Teutonic conquests 
in Gaul and Spain. On tbe Continent the 
Teutons, when they finally came, came in 
like a flood : tbey settled where they would ; 
the provincials hardly struck a blow against 
them — and no wonder, when the invader in 
many cases came in the guise of a Roman 
general^ with a lawful commission from the 
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>C a cerlaiu fixed share of Lis ImidiMl 
jly. He was not OYereome by a c.u- 
r of tbo eanie religions fiiitli »a liim- 
'lio TospecUtd tlie political »nd social 
of tlio lanil TTiiich Uo invartad. Be- 
lie invasion of our own forefatiliers all 
down. The worsMppers of Woden 
iinuddr folt not that reverence wliloll 
the Arian Qoth felt for the ChristinD 
liBH nnd their miniBt-era. ThingH ivere 
xaotly as tliey \ren nben the hentlien 
icanH),fDnrhandrQdyeaTBlitter- Cliria> 
r, aud oil tliat belonged to it, atiw b 
1 object of hatred t^i conqtierora wlln 
illeaii*nBil nothing of heatheniHm aod 
ell ferocity. Oiic ooe nearly contem- 
,■ picture eots before lis the overlliiovf 
iruhiis, the slaughter of clenj.v, as one 
Hjicchil lioiTOTs of the coniinest. Our 
lliiTS hiid noiiQ of the reverence of a 
III' n Itiii'gnndinn for the Inns and 
1 1)1' RiHiii; ; tlicv lind no svni|iiilliy with 
>i,m.i|.inor;!a.iiziilion«hii:hKoniel.ii.l 
l.n,.il,n|,iovi„...s. Tlic..v..;„Td..olli- 



All went down ; art, religion, law, all j) 
isbed; a Roman town with its walls a 
towers was, in the first stage of conqnest, i 
a coveted possession, but an obstacle wh 
blocked the path of invasion, which nee( 
more time and labor to overcome than i 
land aroand it, and which, when it at 1 
was won, was left, forsaken and dismantl 
as a witness of the utter havoc which ( 
fathers knew how to work. I have anl 
you to stand with me on the steep of 
Mans ; I will ask you to stand with me 
the shingly shore of Pevensey. At Pov 
Bey, no less than at Le Mans, we see bef 
ns the works of many ages, from the d: 
of Roman dominion to our own time. 1 
in bow different a state are they set bef 
us! At Le Mans we have a continuous 
cupation, a continuous history. The Gaul 
hill- fort hfis crown, sten bv stcn. into 
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miflity baveD, a seat of dominion wbicbgitTe 
its unme to the surrounding land. In many 
parts of their circuit tbose nails stand ^'ell' 
uigb as perfect as when the Roman engineer 
looked with joy on the newJy-fiuished bnl- 
wark. But they stand empty aud desolate ; 
and they Btood as empty anil ilesolate as 
tbey are now nheii th« ships of the Norman 
invader put to sboie hcneath tlio walls of 
the forsaken city. The Roman walls of 
Aaderida are more pei'fcct than the Roman 
walls of Le Mans, hnt tbey do not snrronnd, 
like those of Le Maus, the oldest portions of 
a, city which has far outstripped their limits. 
Within theii circuit there is not a single 
dwelling of man; there was not a single 
dwelling of man there when William laud- 
ed. The Briton and the Roman have van- 
ished ; they have left behind them only those 
gigantic works which deQed auy power of 
destruction at the command of our fathers. 
Bnt east aud west of those forsaken rnius 
etaud EDglish villages, with purely Euglish 
names, each with its church, ancient as we 
ilcem antiquity, but which seems a work 
of yesterday iu the presence of the relics of 
the older time. History tells us that when 
William landed one of those villages was 
a thriviDg horongh, a flourishing haven, 
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wbicb, like so many other havens of tiie 
Kentish and South -Saxon shore, has been 
rained by the physical changes of the coast. 
At Pevensey, as at Romney and Winchelsea, 
the sea has fallen back, and has left what 
once were busy merchant towns stranded like 
the fragments which the ebbing tide leaves 
upon the sand. Thus, while at Le Mans the 
Roman city lived on, at Anderida it utterly 
perished. We know the history of its /all. 
Second among the recorded English settle- 
ments, next after the Jutish conquest of 
Kent, came that Saxon settlement which 
grew into the Kingdom of Sussex. ^Ue 
and Cissa landed in the harbor of Chiches- 
ter, a city which drew its English name 
from Cissa himself. The open country no 
doubt was easily won. But for fourteen 
years the bulwarks of Anderida were proof 
against all attack. Most likely no attack 
was attempted till the whole laud around 
was conquered and the city stood isolated 
and helpless. The siege was long; the de- 
fence was valiant. The besiegers were an- 
noyed by constant sallies, and it would seem 
that helpers from other parts of the Island 
came to defend their last outpost in South- 
eastern Britain. As the English attacked 
their walls, they were not only beat^iv Vi^<iJB. 
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by the defenders of the walls, but were at- 
tacked in the rear by countless bauds of 
archers, to which the great neighboring 
forest, the great Audredes weald, afforded 
shelter whenever the besiegers turned upon 
them. The Euglish had at last to divide 
their forces : one division kept up the cease- 
less blockade of the wall, while the other 
warred against the Welsh who came to help 
the\f beleaguered countrymen. At last hun- 
ger did its work ; resistance could no longer 
bo kept up; the gates were stormed or 
opened; and not a soul of the defenders, 
man, woman, or child, escaped the swords 
of the English. Not a Briton was left alive 
in the city, and no English settlement took 
their place within the prison of the Soman 
walls. It was only in later times, when the 
work of conquest was now over, when the 
new lords of the soil had begun to turn their 
thoughts to other objects than rapine and 
slaughter, that the English borough of Pev- 
ensey, the English village of West -Ham, 
arose, not within the ancient circuit, al- 
though in its near neighborhood. It was 
only in later times still, when the brother 
of the Norman Conqueror had become lord 
of the English town, that a small portion 
of the Roman site was once more occupied, 
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and ft feudal caalle arose within oue corn 
of tbe Roman city. That fi'iiilnl castle 
now ae utterly foreaken, ami far more nttt 
ly shattered oud broken down, tliim the R 
mail walls themselvoH. Fit cuiblBms tlie 
of oiir natiaual hiatory. Tbe Kidman (u 
the Nonnan have vniiiBheil,biit tiio Englis 
man still abides. The Englisli village, tl 
English cbnrch,nra there, still living, whi 
the worka of earlier and later cooqaero 
stood BE mere relics of past time. The bloc 
tfae laws, tbe speech, ivbich JEUe and Cis 
firsG planted on the Sonth-Saxon shore, a 
still the blood, the laws, and the upeecli < 
EngliBbmen. And nowhere are they mo 
at home than in the shire which behe 
EngliBh freedom sink for a mmnimt in tl 
twilight of Senlac, and rise again to mo 
iibidiiig life in the full briglituusa of tl 
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lipntlieu woi'ship, was strictly iv war of ex 
tprmination, so far as tlipre lutii lie bucIi i 
tiling BH a war of extermiijatioii at all. 1 
do nut mean that every Briton iras ootnall] 
tiwept fram the face of the eftrlbliy tbe Eng 
llsU of tboBQ llnjes, aa the EngiUh of oai 
times Lave evrept awsy the natives of Taa 
iiiiuii.i, or OS they may one day sTveep awai 
tlic niLtives of New Zealonil. One thing ii 
i^ortaiii, that fourteeu Unnilred years faavi 
iiut taken away or leaaened cither out vil 
or o\ir capacity fnc ilesliiiction. Tljeie ia 
lioivever, ona differeuce between -the twi 
caaas. Tlie Britons, aliens in hlood, Ian 
(■iingf, and religion, were ot leost men ol 
iiur iiwn color. The two rooes, therefore 
(.'iiiilil mingle, and tbey could mingle with 
out leaving any Hensihle lrac« of the mixt 
urr. Ami to soino extent, no doubt, the; 
iliil iniiiglu, Tlio pedigree of no nation ii 
.-^liKi>liiti'1y 1>nro. The women, it is ubviona 
\vi>Li1d ot^en he nparcil, anil Celtic mother 
:iii<;ht hniid on some dro[ia of Celtic Moot 
ii> Kii!:lixh win!). So too soinu of the con 
i|iiiiid wonid doubrlcKS be allowed to liv 
:i-. -laves of tbcir cuiirineroLrt. This sort ■ 
iliiii!; bajiiiciis in cveiy eoiii|npst; it iii 



iliil But do6B tbia sort of Uilncn iiit r 
iiiiu);lii>S bindor iia from btin^ nt luat -la 
uear no approjcli to pare blouiliid Ti itoiii 
ns the 'Welsb are to piiro blcioilcil Ciltsf 
Does it sbun tliit the Eu^ltBh Bettlenieiit 
111 Bntnju was a sottlcmeut wUitb wiu\o no 
^renter cbauge tbau the Fruukiali setlk 
meut m baull 1 tron ii«t Tim rcfiilts 
(loirn to our own <lay witness to tLe fact ut 
tbe diSereitco ; kU tbat no kaotv of tba bia- 
tury DXX'laius tlie circumatDucea of the ilit- 
ftrronco. J believe that, speaking iu the 
rungh tvfty which is tjie only way in irbiub 
we can apeak of ancb matters, llie Walsh 
vaLiiahcdfi'om tlielauiliLJid tlieEugliflli touk 
I heir ii'nces. Some uf my ejiecial reasons 
for thinking so ivill come moat fittingly in 
tbe last sta^e of loy orgiimeut, the atagu of 
luswenti^ uLjLLtiDiis But it ia caay to see 
th^it the « iy IU which the laud was ivnli, 
bit hv bit by bird fi^litins, the invmlors 
liiii^ Mituiiniia III uuo battle mid beaten 
buk 111 tho ntsf, would give the war the 
1 ill lUiiiitLi of a nar of ostermiuatiou. 
Almiy \uiiild full in battle, iu haltlea where 
we luaj bo anre that no qnarter was given, 
iikI those « lio esLipeil tho swotd would 
haie nun'<njl menus of flight liitu tlio wide 
regions of uD(.<mquered country whioli lay 



tliat I confine this description to the days 
of heathendom and to those parts of Eng- 
laud which were won during the days of 
heathendom. I simply make the distiuction 
now ; its fnll meaning I shall explain moro 
at hir<;o in one of my answers to objoetioDS 
in my last lecture. 

Alter all, there is no point in which the 
Kn«;lish conquest of Britain stands more 
completely hy itself than in its religious as- 
pect. What made it so specially fearful in 
the eyes of the conquered was that it was a 
heathen conquest. No Anglian or Saxon in- 
vader dreamed of bowing himself to the faith 
of the conquered; no Remigius stood ready 
to lead Hengest or Cerdic to the waters 
of re^enerfition. Our forefathers wore con- 



liabmuu, aa little as speQiiIatinuH atlQut t 
Cliarohea of Armenia of Ethiopia. Jt v 
not from tiie Briton tliat our euljijliteunic 
came. TlieBritou neretBtruve — ucder I 
circa mstuncea it wua not likely tUut 
Hhoniil HtvivH— to offer tlie mosBfigB of aaii 
tion t*i liis (leatroyur. 1 do not fbreet, lei 
of oU la this portion of the kliigdoni, lii 
great n dtbt Northern and Ceiitrnl Eogla 
oire to the teaehin^ of the lii'lupeTide 
Soota. But the iiidepeiKletit Scots aro i 
the eooqnered Weleh, and it does netappt 
that any Boglish soiil was noii even lij 
Scottish missionary till tlie woric of eonvi 
eiou had boon begun h; men who bronj; 
the woidof life from thecommon ceutreof 
ligion, government, and civilization. Thi 
ia no (ither nation in Earope whicli hna h 
BO little to look to Eomo an a pnlilical m 
tieas; theio ia «o nation in Eiu-opo nhi 
lias had so truly to look to Home lis an . 
clusiastical mother. Home converted Et 
land ; England converted suuh of our Ti 
tonic brethren as still remained strnngei'a 
tlie fold of Clirist. Here, even mora than 
anytliing else, wo see the gap which ae] 
rates Teutonic England from Celtic nnd I 
man Britain. Elaewhcru Chriatiauily a 
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itFtliirrnrclijr dtdcoii tin nous. Since tliB ear- 
liMt iliiys of tlio Christian Cliurcli, tlte au- 
iiicni citieB nf Italy, Spiiiu, and Gaul bav« 
iiL<vei* fniled iu tlie aubroken suooeHsion of 
tliPir Uisliops. Save where modem IcgUlo- 
linii iioB wronghb a chango, ttieir sees Btill 
riiiiiiiii -where ihcy were fixed in the dnj-e 
iirCmistaiiUue; the liniits of their eeclesias- 
ticnl jurisdiction etill represent the Roman 
civil divieioiiB of the foniih centnrf. In 
Eni^lnnd there is not a. hishnprio ^lilch can 
ti'ucu its BncaeBBinn liirChcr bncktvard than 
lUo Inst dttya «f the Hixtb centnry. Hen 
ill tliis Northern ProTioco wo onnnot donbf 
ih.at Eborncnni,Ba often tlio iMipital of the 
Cii^nrs, had its prelstes iu Konian timet), 
iin less than any metropolis In Gitnl or Spaini 
Hnt while the ecclesiastical history of Bonen 
and Toledo loses itself iu the Itgeuds of tlic 
llrst days of pcrsecnlion, the existing Chnrcl) 
nf ^'iii'k cnii claim no cnrlicr founder thnii 
iIk' Jh'ciwalduEadn-lne; its line of prelates 
<.'iH'A nil ntvlhCT hack than PiiiilliniiB, the mis- 
^i•lll^ll■_v IVoni Kent and Eomo. Aa in every- 
iliiii- i'Im'.si. ill i-oligion,wo nre cnt ofFlij 
■■HI iiii|i:iss:ilil(i yulf fmni the days before) tin 
1:lii;Ii-'!i ri>iii{iie><t; fur, iu adopting the snmi 

l-LiJh :i>!tlici- iiniiTd, we adopted it nts- ' 

a I ii.H'. ill ^iich a manner, and in .such a ( 
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as to cut us oK from all commuuioii viith 
thein. We ^ere auew iMopleia auew land, 
a lauil wLich lucu bad begun to look iiiwu 
as auolLer world, a world whose coiivi^rsinii 
waa the iioblRst spiritiml conqnent of wliii'Ii 
llio spiritual coutro of tlie elder world toiild 

Sucli, then, trna onr settlement in Britnia ; 
such are tb« points of cniitrast between tbat 
settlement and the Teutonic aetllements 
wJiich fool( place in the continental prov- 
inces of Kome. Elsewbere the oouqnerorit 
and tbe conquered mingled; tho fabric of 
Roman society was not wholly oi'ertbriiwii ; 
tbe laws, tile speech, the religion of Che elder 
time Trent on, inodiGod doubtlesa, but never 
utterly destroyrf. The conqueror become 
in alt these points the pnpil of bis subjects. 
In Britain a great gnlf divides ns from ev- 
erything before our own coming. Wo kept 
OUT owu laws, out own tongue, our own 
boathcu creed, nud, bo far as tliey bavo been 
thrown luide or modified, it bas not tieeii 
tbrough mingling with tlie conquered, but 
througli later and independent inlluunccs. 
We changed our fnitb, but not at the iiands 
of tbe Briton ; tlie Roman sowed tlie seed of 
tnitb ami tbe Scot watered it. Our laws 
and language have in later times been great- 
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I.y mollified ; but the; weto modified, not at 
tbe lj»ndB oftbo conquered. Britons, lint at 
tlie liandsoflliecQuquoriug Normans. EihB- 
wliere tlie conqneror was gradually absorlied 
iu the mam of the cooquered ; here, if nay 
of ILe conquered survived, the; n'Bi'o ab- 
sorbed in tbe moaa of tbe couqnerora. £la&- 
\vliere, in a word, the old bei'ltago, tEio old 
Iraditions, of Some still surrive; here tbe; 
utQ tilings of tbe dead past, objcotfl only of 
autiqiDurioii outioaity. Of nil that is most 
truly living among ns, all that most tmly 
forma our afttioual being, tve brought in tbe 
rude germ from onr old home beyoud Uifi 
Bca, and it has grown np to an indopondeiit 
life in onr new home in the conqnered island. 
As it is by tbe walls of Anderidn, so it is 
tbi'uugiioiit tbe land. Tlie Briton Las van- 
ished ntterly ; tlio Roman nud tlio Norman 
liiive left their rniiis; but the EngliaUmaii 
M\\] abides. He b as passed from tbe months 
i>f tlio Wcser and tbo Elbe to tho Thames, 
llio Severn, and tho Humber. And thence 
lie liiiH |iaiwed to wider liiuds in other hemi- 
r^lilii'i'i's. iind bus carried the old Tcatouio 
f.]iricli, iln> old Tuntonio freedom, to tbe 
iiii^lity L'liiitinent hoyonil tbo oircan anil to 
t]i<: l':)L Lslitiids bcneaib tbe iSoiitbern Cross. 



III. 

In my two former lectures I Lave Btriven 
to est bE^fore you the pUiu facta of the ori- 
gin and uurly bistory oftlxo Euglisli untion. 
We nre a Low-Dutch people, wlio left our 
old borne in tLe course of tbe fifth aud aixth 
ceutxiriea, nud foiiiid onrsolvea a now home 
Uy couquest iii tba Isle of Britain. Tbiit 
iatand, lately n Koiniiu province, hnd beeu a 
ahort time hei'ure left to itself, u] 
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tiaeutal provinces bad all been broiiglit moro 
or leas under itoman and Cliriatiau influ- 
euoes,tlie An^^lea and Soxona atill remained 
in their old liarb an" STn and their old hcatheu- 
iam. On lli.- .41'.- r Inii.t, ;?i.- Avitlidruwnl 

selfnwiik.Ti.'.l . . ,1. ■[M]--..^iiui 



a, aliovo all otlicis, aro&u a \i ido dilior 
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nice liGtweeii tlio Tentnnio emiiiiieat of Brit- 
,iiii and the TeHtoiiic fiinuiiieBtn on the Con- 
liuciit. On tlia Coiiliiieiit the settJement 
iviia Biieedy: it met "WJIh little resiBtBUce, 
ivjtii no strictlj' national reBistance ; it in- 
vdlveil comparatively little oliaoge beyond 
fill.' traTJBfer of political power; the con- 
qiiiTed were neither elaln, rfriven ont, tjoi 
I'lislav-ed; tlioy retained, tjioir laws fnid a 
ii>;cd dbfire of tbeir possesttiana; the con- 
quorura »radiis11y Adopted the langnage and 
tlio religion of tbe ooiiqnered, ami ia Ok 
course of oeotariea tb«y -vrere nbsorb«id laic 
flipir )^'eal«r nusH. In BritDiD, on the oth- 
er iinDd, the coiiqiieat was nn affair of cen- 
1 (ii'ii'B ; the invaxlers everywhere niet with a 
I'fsolnte iiBtionnl resistancej the land wu 
«-rm Viit by bit by hnrd fighting, and the 
pi!ii<Hls of success on the pnrt of tlio eon- 
.tiioiors nltmiatwl with- limes of reverse, 
iliii'iii^ which the work of riinqnest stootl 
slill. In tlie end the laws, tlic arts, the 
l.-iiiijiMijo, the creed, of the i'«nc[iicrcd peo- 
ple -iwii; swept away; the eouijiiemrB iv- 
liiiTirci llieir own laws and hiii^niiRe, aud 
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iiig fiom the religion of tlie couijnereil lis to 
awaki!!) Bectariau disputes fmiii tlie very he- 
l^iimtng. Tlieie nw tbo simple fiicts of liiS' 
titrj' — facts wbich. no one wlio liM oriliiinry 
historical knowledge bdiI inslglit will dis- 
pute. Tlie (juestioD is only as to the inl'er- 
uiire to Le drawn from the facts. Am I or 
nm I not jnstifted in inferring from tbose 
fuctB that the EngliaU of the uiueteenth cen- 
tury are OHSantially tlia deaceudontH of t.ho 
Kiiglieli of tha fifth mid sixth centuries — 
tba.t the popiilntion which they foniid in this 
land whiclitbeyconr^nenMl'iTUS for tha maat 
part killed or driven ont— that such nnn- 
iiauta of them aa snrvivcil, and onch other 
Htmngcrs as have siLice luadii either warlike 
or penc^fiil H«ttlemeuts aiiioug ua, have been 
eioiply iiliHorbed into the greater English 
liiaaaT Am I or am I not justified in infer- 
ring that, though onr blood ia iiut nbsolnte- 
ly iminixed, yet it ia not more mixed tbun 
the blood of other uations; that the Eng- 
lishraaii of the nineteenth contniy oa truly 
represciita, and is as probably descended 
from, the Englishman of the sixth ceutury, 
ua the Briton, the Dane, or tbo High- Ger- 
jiLon of the nineteenth cenlnry ropi'esentB 
and ia descended frani the Uriton, the Dane, 
or the Higli-Gornian of the sixth t 



nation formed by a iiiiiou of Augles a 
Saxons. Hex Anglo - SaxonuM is simply 
short way of saying Hex Angloi'um et Sa 
nmn, Aiul King of tbe Augles and Sax< 
is of course a fuller and more correct ti 
than King of the Angles or English alo 
But, as a matter of fact, after tbe T 
tonic states in Britain had been fused i 
one kingdom, though "Anglo-Saxons" "^ 
doubtless the more correct and solemn 
scription, "Angli," "English," was the « 
commonly used, wbile " Saxon " was ue 
used as the name of the united nation. ] 
remember that Anglo-Saxon does not m 
Saxons in England as distinguished from g 
ons somewhere else ; it does not mean x 
l>lo who lived before 1066 as distinguis 
from people who lived afterward. It is s 
])ly a shorter way of saying "Angles 
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tliem ; I linow exactly ivlmt tliiiy wiali to 
Biiy. Tlffiy wish to say tbftt thoy do not 
maintiiin any sucli momtrous doctriuo aa 
llmt Euglisbmen are not EnglUlimen, but 
Bomethiug else ; n'hat thay maintain is tliat 
Englishmen arc not wliolly or chiefly Anglo- 
SajTOBg. I thiuk I have nnn- sb least put it 
pretty fairly. But I tlionglit it right to put 
it the oilier way too, bocause I really believe 
that moat of the coutroveray and oonfoBion 
on the Buhject is owinK to nothing In the 
iTorlil but mere confusion ftuil caroloaatiesB 
na to DOmenolatnre. Tou trill say tbat no- 
nienclatoro ia uy hobby; and bo it is. Btit 
it lias become my hobby bsoause long Btuily 
auil expurieucu huB shown me ita paramount 
importance ; because I know tbat ideas and 
the names of those ideas alwaya influence 
one anotber, nnd that clear ideas and a cou- 
fiised nomenclature never can exist togeth- 
er. I would ask object<irs ivhat tboy mean 
by Anglo-Sarmi. 1 know what I mean by- 
it, AaglO'Saxon is i\ word which I very eel- 
doni use, becanae it ia of all worda the most 
likely to bo 'au leratooil; but it ia in it- 
aelf a pe fectlj gool noni, aud has a per- 
fectly ^ood mean g It is ofUin used in 
tlie cl T tcrs th pal 1 o documents, of tbo 
tenth T 1 ce e lb centuries, but it is not 
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quest. It is consistent with believing that 
the people whom the Normans found here 
were of the purest Teutonic blood and spoke 
the purest Teutonic language. The other 
proposition is that the people whom the 
Normans found in England were not a Teu- 
tonic, but mainly a Celtic people — a Celtic 
people, of course, who had learned to speak 
Teutonic. Now this objection has nothing 
to do with anything which happened after 
the Norman conquest. It is consistent with 
believing in the most perfect identity in 
blood aud speech aud everything else be- 
tween the Englishman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury aud the Englishman of the eleventh. 
Only it affirms that neither the one nor the 
other has any right to be called Teutonic. 
Now you will see that these two propositions 
have absolutely nothing to do with one an- 
other. You may believe or disbelieve either, 
or neither, or both, without the one having 
the slightest influence on the other. But I 
can see that the two are often unconscious- 
ly mixed up together in the minds of those 
who will not accept the identity of the Eng- 
lish of the nineteenth century with the Eng- 
lish in the fifth. Of both these doctrines I 
must say a little, but I need not say nearly 
so much about the first as about the second. 
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)>rcsAioua as tbat a moilera Englixli wotd i 
(/cni'fli from tlin Anglo-Saxon, wUila aiiotli 
tr iiioilum Englisli word is durived from th 
Liitiii ur some otlier foreign lauguage. Tli 
w(ird derivei is here naedin two qnitediffei 
out spDEea. A Homance word ia moilerQ net 
Ibo ward derived itaelf or any otboT, may b 
eirictif Buid to be derived from tlie Latii 
That 13 to Buy, it was not our own word 
it Mas borrowed, it was adopted, from soni 
otlitr language; there waa a time wben i 
wua nut iu nae, and when it wonld have bee 
Itiukcd upon OS a purely foreign word. Tbei 
must have been, if we could only find hli 
out, Bomo one taaa who brought it m an 
novi'lty, aud aonio i)articnlur day when h 
used it for the first time. But the old word 
wliich bnve always been iu use, the word 
whwh English baa in common with the otl: 
( r Ti'utonic languages, hovse and child an 
rji"" iiiid/nWerand mother, and ao forth, cai 
imt tinsiiidtobedcriredfroinauytliitig. The 
liiivo iihvays been in use ; the ntmoat cbaiiy 
iliut hns hatipeued to tliem is some sina 
ili.iiii^u iiisiioUingorperbapain sound. Tl 
tiuid<'rn forma ciLnuot be said to bo derive 
li'iiui Ihe older forma, auy more thau a ma 
r^iii bu Kaidto be derived from bimself vrh 
In: was rti>mo years younytr. So, agniu.I b 
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Be«n bu h [ h ases as " the Anglo-Saxon lait- 
gnage f, vwg w»y to tha Englisb, or bein;; 
exchaageil for the English.." Now tLese ex- 
presBioDB are perfectly correct when tbey aro 
applied to caaes in wbicb one language r^al' 
Ij displaces another. Tbua Eoglish has dia- 
Iil»ced. Welali as the laoguags of Cornwall ; 
tbat is to say, people left off speaking Wetsli 
and took to speaking English, tbero Iming 
of oDiirse nn ii) termed iate stage when moHt 
people spoke both langnages. The Buglislt 
language, as a ready-made whole, displaced 
the Welsh language as another whole. But 
there was no time when meu in England left 
off talking one language called Anglo-Saxon 
and took to talking another language called 
English. There was no time when one inan 
eooid have Biiid to another, "I speak Eng- 
lish and you speak Anglo-Saxon." But there 
was a time when one man in Cornwall could 
bave said to another, " I speak English and 
you speak Welsh," The difference liotweon 
Anglo-Sason, or Old-English, or whatever 
we call it, and the English which we speak 
now, is not a difference between one lan- 
guage and another, any more than the dif- 
ference between a man when be is young 
and the same man when he is old is the dif- 
ference between one man and another, The 
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cliauge lioa been very great, but it baa e« »< 
becu the displace meut of one lauguoge t/jr 
another, but » change witliin the laugungo 
itaelf. It IB, thei'efore, better and clearer to 
Bpeuk of it aa one langiiaga tliroiigljont, aad 
to cnll it tbrouglionl by that one name by 
wbicb it boB alwaya bean calleil by thosa 
who Bpake it. 

Still, » man JUAJ choose to aay that tbe 
cbaiigea wbich bave happeiieil in tho Eng- 
lish laDgnage diiriDg the lost oi};bt hurnlred 
yenrs, tbe loas of iufleotiooa and tbe iufnaion 
of Romaoce irords into tbe vooabnlury, bars 
gone ao fur that be thinks it best to apeak 
(if it aa another language. Ha may even, 
thouKb I oitnuot conceive any rcoaoii for do- 
iirg so, think good to call the older apaooh 
Aiiglo-Suxun and tbe later apeecb English. 
If HO, it in only bis nomeuclatiiro tliat 1 qiiar- 
itl with, lie may binisclf be perfectly right 
in all bis facta, though ho uses a nonienclat- 
iini nliieh in certain to lead other people 
ivmij;;, 'I'lio oHiLT objoctioii, tbfl olijcctiou 
tbiit the English people, Kny iu tho ninth, 
Iciith, iir i-luvuiitb century, were not a Teu- 
liMiii'. ]ii-i>ple, involvea ntill gnivitr cirora. 
ri-ii{iU- Willi a]iRak in thia way iiro not ini-ro- 
ly i':illiiig right facts by ivnnig niini.'s; tbey 
ill.' iithilj wrong in tlio facts tliomatlvea. 
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I put it to the sense of tliose \tLo heard uij' 
last lecture. Is it poBsible that the difTHr- 
ences whith I theo pointed out between the 
English cauquust of Bcitaiii aud the other 
ToutoDJQ coTiquents can ba couBistent with 
the belief that the English, vebetber of thn 
ninth or of the nineteenth ceutury, are aiui- 
.ply Celts more or lesa Teutouizedf I ap- 
peal to the evidence of your own tongiiBH 
ftnd your own entH, Do yon apenk Welsh T 
do yon apeiik Lntiu I I Irow not ; whatiiver 
tontruea we may have learned since, we lenm- 
ed English, and nothing else, from our moth- 
tm and uurses. There is the great fact of 
Anrteea hundred years ; a very simple fact, 
but a veiy great one. We do not apeak 
Welsh or Latin, bnt we do speak En^'lish. 
And those who carry opposition to luy views 
to the fiiTlihest point will not deny that E[ig- 
lish is even now more Teutonic than any- 
thing else[ they will not deny tiiftt a thou- 
sand years back it was almost wholly Teu- 
tonic. Now the presumption is that a peo- 
ple nsing a Teutonic speech are a Teutonic 
people. Do not misnnderstaud me; I do 
not say that the fact that a people uses aTen- 
tonio speech is a proof that they are a Teu- 
tonic people ; I only eay that it is a preaump- 
tttm that they are so. I mean that we may 
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assume them to be Teatonic, unless some- 
body can show that they are not. I am not 
bound to prove that the English, say of the 
ninth century, were a Teutonic people, any 
more than I am bound to prove that the 
Welsh of the same age were a Celtic peo- 
ple. I accept both facts on the strength of 
the presumption of language till somebody 
proves that they were something else. If a 
man says that the English of the ninth cen- 
tury were not Teutonic, he must be ready 
to show what they were, and how it came 
to pass that they exchanged their own lan- 
guage, whatever it was, for a Teutonic lan- 
guage. The answer is of course ready, " Oh, 
the Britons, when conquered by the Angles 
and Saxons, adopted their language, as many 
other nations have adopted the languages 
of other nations." I ask for proof: I ask 
for a parallel. It is true that nations have 
often adopted the languages of other na- 
tions. They have sometimes adopted the 
language of those whom they have conquer- 
ed; they have sometimes adopted the lan- 
guage of those who have conquered them. 
But this has always been under circum- 
stances widely different from anything which 
can bo conceived as happening at the Eug- 
lish conquest of Britain. Take, for instance, 
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the laugnage of Rome herself. Latin be- 
came throaghont the whole Roman Empire 
the speech of government, law, and military 
discix)line. And in a large part of the em- 
pire it became also the speech of common 
life. It became the speech of common life 
wherever the Roman conqueror came also 
as a teacher and a civilizer, wherever the 
sway of Rome was not a mere sway of supe- 
rior power, but a sway which carried with 
it a marked improvement upon the earlier 
state of things. The living tongues of Gaul, 
Spain, and Dacia show how complete was 
the conquest made by the Latin speech 
wherever it had to struggle only against 
languages less formed and cultivated than 
itself. But wherever the Greek tongue had 
taken hold, whether through original Hel- 
lenic descent, through Greek colonization, 
or through Macedonian conquest, there Lat- 
in strove in vain against the speech which 
set the model to its own literature. Not 
only did Greek hold its own in all the Hel- 
lenic and Hellenized provinces ; it went far 
to displace Latin as the tongue of polite 
intercourse among Latin - speaking people 
themselves. Roman emperors wrote their 
philosophical works in the tongue of their 
Greek subjects ; no Greek pMlowi^V^^t «^«st 
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stooped to write his works in the tongue of 
his Roman master. Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
have displaced a vast number of earlier 
tongues in Europe, Asia, and Africa. They 
displaced the earlier tongues wherever the 
Greek, Roman, or Saracenic conqueror was 
decidedly the superior in arts as well as arms 
of the nations which he overcame. But the 
ancient tongues of Syria and Egypt have 
lived through all three conquests. Each is 
now the speech only of a small remnant, bo- 
cause ouly a small remnant of the nation 
survives ; but so far as the nation exists, its 
speech has not been displaced. So the Teu- 
tonic conquests of Gaul, Spain, and Italy 
failed to displace Latin ; the Turkish con- 
quest of South-eastern Europe has failed to 
displace Greek, Slavonic, Albanian, and the 
Latin of Dacia; the might of Russia has 
striven in vain to get rid of Polish, German, 
and Swedish in her conquered territories. 
But, on the other hand, German, High and 
Low, has displaced Slavonic as the speech of 
largo populations on the eastern frontier of 
Germany, because the German came among 
the Slaves, not only as a conqueror, but as 
the teacher of a higher civilization and a 
purer religion, as the missionary alike of 
Bowels Caesar and of Rome's pontiff. So 
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tba toDgnDS of the voriouB cnlonijin^ no- 
tioua of Europe, EuglUli anil Simnish aUovti 
ail, liiiTe displaced tlie origiuul tongues of 
eountie^ borbarouB nationH iu Xbeii- e<:\'era.\ 
Mlonial QuipireB, The law Beema to be a 
BuiveiBal oae. Iti u cqbs of mere couqiietit, 
mere aetUeaieiit, where the CDoquereil are 
Bifflply politically snbdued aai aro nut fur- 
ther disturbed, the speccli of the bigbci' civ- 
ilizatiou, whether that of the conqaerora or 
of the conquered, ia auro to Iriiimph. Wbere 
there ia no ver^ marked difierenco iu poiut 
of civilization, the language of the conquer- 
ed, as the language of the greater unmber, 
will probably triumph. T;ilte, for instauce, 
oor own couquest by the Normaus. Tliere 
wuB no ovcrwhelmiiig eiipuriority on either 
aide; Norman aud Euglishman Lad each 
sotnething tfl leam of the other; the linal 
result was that the grenter English mass ab- 
sorbed the smaller Norman mass, anil that 
the Euglisl) tougne, though a good deal 
niodilled by tlie etiniggln, did in the end win 
back its old place from the Freucli. No in- 
stance can be altowu in which a small body 
of conquerors, settling amoug a people more 
civilized than themselves, conimniiicat-ud 
their own language to tboin. If the Eng- 
lish Qeople were mainly of Celtic descent-- 
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if the Angles and Saxons had been simply a 
small body, settling among the conquered, 
and at most forming an aristocracy among 
them — had the English conquest, in short, 
been only such a conquest as the Frankish 
conquest of Gaul or the Norman conquest 
of England — we may set it down as abso- 
lutely certain that the speech of the con- 
quered would have triumphed in the end, 
and that we should now be speaking, not a 
Teutonic, but a Romance, or, far more prob- 
ably, a Celtic language. Under the circum- 
stances of the English conquest, the dis- 
placement of language, beyond all doubt, 
implies the displacement of those who spoke 
it ; that is to say, the English conquest, dur- 
ing its heathen stage, was a conquest of 
extermination, so far as that name can be 
applied to any conquest at all. 

Ingenious men go on farther to tell us 
that, after all, purely Teutonic as the oldest 
form of English seems to be, there is a large 
Celtic and Latin element mingled with it. 
Again I repeat, no language ever kept its 
vocabulary perfectly pure. If the English, 
settling themselves in a country where Celtic 
and Latin had been spoken, had not adopt- 
ed a single Celtic or Latin word, that as- 
suredly would have been the marvel,, and 




not llio other way. TUere ia not a siiiglo 
EuropetLn colony, not even tbose vtho liavu 
been most diligent in estirpating the natiFo 
inlmbitantB, who have not picked np a word 
or two from them lioroie their destroctioo 
was qaite finished. From lodia and China, 
where we appear as oonquerDra and traders, 
not as more destrojera, we pick u|) more 
woi'da. A few Qeltio worde made their way 
into Latin ; a few Latin words made tlieir 
■way into Greek. When two nations come 
into contact, whether as frieoda or aa ene- 
miefl, each will always bonow a few worda 
from the other. The words adopted will lio 
worda expreaaing something spauinlly bo- 
loiigiug to tlie pooplu from whom they aro 
horvoived. Wiirda IJko tea, shawl, nud tatih, 
whieh Bet'm fumiliar enough now, am nei- 
ther Teutonic, Celtic, nor Latin, hat come 
from the tongues of the dilFerent Eastern 
nations from which we first got tlie things. 
Bo the vrord basket, there can lie no maiioer 
of doitht, ia a Celtio word, and it lias found 
ita way fronv the Celtic both into Latin anil 
into English. I am not maater of the an- 
tiquities of basket -making, but I conceive 
that there must have been some special mer- 
it about the Celtic baakets wliieh conimuud- 
ed them, uamo and thiag, to the adoption 
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of two distinct sets of conqnerors. But the 
integrity of a language, Latin, English, or 
any other, is not touched by taking in a few 
stray guests of this kind. Let us see what 
the Celtic and Latin element in the earliest 
English really is. Let us look first at the 
local nomenclature. We have been trium- 
phantly asked whether, if the English people 
had been purely Teutonic, Celtic names like 
Kent, Bernicia, Deoruarice or Deira, would 
have become the names of English king- 
doms. I am standing here in Deira, and 
I do not think that I have around me an 
assembly of Welshmen. It is possible there 
mjiy be among my hearers some citizen of 
Massachusetts or Connecticut. Does he look 
on himself as a Red Indian ? Yet if the fact 
that a few Old-English kingdoms retained 
native names proves that they retained a 
native population, exactly the same argu- 
ment will apply to the New-English States 
which in the like sort have retained native 
names. And we may mark that in neither 
case can the retention of native names be 
called the rule. Among the Old -English 
kingdoms and principalities, as among the 
thirteen original States of the American 
Union, the native names are quite the ex- 
ception. Names of natural objects also of* 
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ten retaiu tboit namcB; it is in tlio Dattiro 
of tilings that tliey ehouUl. There coiilil 
have hcen no coueeivalile motive for giviug 
new names either to the Thanies ami tlio 
Severn or to the Mlsaiaaippi aud the SiiKque- 
hauua. Great citiea, again, also often kept 
their iiaiueH in n, mora or leiis modified shape. 
And along with the proper names, a few oth- 
er words also crept in. A few Latin words 
crept in from the beginning. The most ru- 
markable historically are street aud eheglei: 
A Hreet is strictly apaved way, the siraiavia 
of the Romans, and the name was applied to 
the great Komaii roada, the Wat.ling Street 
and the rest. We may be euro that our fa- 
thers had seen nu such roads in their own 
land, and they naturally called the now thing 
by its native name, just as wc now call any- 
thing new to us in India or any utlii^r coun- 
try by its native name. So with cluaiei; the 
older form being ceaaler, from castrum. The 
Roman city had sprung out of Iho Komaa 
camp, and camp and city were aliku new 
things to men who lookeil on stone walls as 
n prison. The purely Eomati object kept 
its puroly Roman name; men spoke of a 
ceaater 1hen,jiistaain New Zealand now thoy 
apeak of a, pah. How strange the notion of 
a fortified city was ia shown by the way in 
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TvlitcL the word ceatter mas lulded to tLe old 
iianiea of places ; Gloucester, Manchester, 
Soucaster, aud a crowd of other places tiro 
cnllcd fi'om tha old Roman or BritUli Daae 
with ceagter added to It. Sometimes au Eog- 
liah word is added, as London is BometimeB 
callod ZMndenicie aud Lundenhjirig ; but I 
know of no case where txMter ia added to a 
name of English origin. The list^ of Latin 
words in Old-English whiuh are given in 
books written on tha other eida coiiimonl;^ 
enrrj their oo'n ooufntatioa with thein> 
Some of tliem are ahaolutely off the point, 
nut lieiug words derived from Latin at all, 
but simply Ai'}'nu words which have hoea 
preserved Imti. in Latin and iu Eiiglish. 
Bomo are ecclesiastical words. Is it very 
iviindorful tbntivordsliko-lnaeijiiisftop.ifaeg, 
aud llio like — words expressing ideas for 
wliieli our forefathers could not have had 
iiiiuu's wliile they wero heathen a — crept from 
Lai ill iiitu English, aa most of them had al- 
rrady cn-pt from Greek into Latin T Tha 
wiiiiiliT is that our forefathers fran.slatcd ao 
Miiiiiy I'ci-li'siasticnl words as Ihi'y did. Wo 
i-lill I'lill Ihc I'iischul feast by Ihe hi^alliou 
iiiiiiii' lit' I jir^lcr; and the Lord's-day, the diCD 
il-iiiiiuini, I lie ilimiiHchc, is still with us a hca- 
thi ti Viiiiiliii/. \Vc no w talk of ftnpliie and Sttj)- 
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liem; but, as our HigU-DutcIi kinsfolk etill 
Ba;r laH/eM,ti> dip, our furefatlieis epoke of 
fallian aaAfuliuht — lost w ends, but of which 
no Btill keep a cogaate in tho name of tho 
fuUer'i tnulB, the trMo of noshing and 
cleansing. So in the old translatioa of the 
Gospel, the nnme Jusna, tho Saviour, apiiears 
nlvvays hh the Halcnd, the healar. The oth- 
t'r words — wotiIh which Beem to have been 
largely gleaned from glossaricB, and must 
of whioh do not meet ns erer; day iu our 
Chronicles— are almost wholly names of ob- 
ji'cta, frails, uteosila, weighta and uioaaures, 
the things whiith one language is alwaya 
borrowing from another. Is it woudcrfal 
tliat we borrowed names like rffirj/ aud 
ehe^t, in cAtnlniiE, from the Latin, when the 
Liitiu uames themselves are not origtnnlly 
Lntiu at all, but ore Greek names formed 
from the places in Greece and Asia from 
which the liomona got those fruits first of 
nil f Men then spoke of pears and cherries 
and chestnuts, just aa wo iinw spenk of giittva 
and mangoes, and dosiens of otlier names of 
the kind. It is still to be shown that auy 
of the words which form the real essence of 
our ancient Rpeech came from a Latin source. 
The tmlh is that the words of this kind 
which thus naturally crept into onr tongue 
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are the exceptions whicli prove the rnle. 
Our fathers picked up new words to express 
new ideas just as we do now, but such new 
words do not in either case affect the essence 
of the language, and do not prove any large 
lutermixture of blood. If there was any 
such large intermixture of blood, if the Eng- 
lish were not Teutonic but Teuton ized Celts, 
a Celtic people with at most a Teutonic ar- 
istocracy, how is the displacement of lan- 
guage to be accounted for f how is the utter 
gap to be accounted for, which, as I showed 
in my last lecture, divides the period before 
the English conquest from the period after 
it ? How is it that, with one important ex- 
ception that I shall presently si)eak of, we 
have so few references to the existence of 
any British population within the English 
borders, and that when we do find such ref- 
erences, they are always spoken of as a dis- 
tinct people, not as forming the mass of the 
English population ? What became of the 
speech, the laws, and the religion of the Ro- 
man provinces ? If the English conquest 
of Britain had been no more than one of the 
contemporary continental conquests or than 
the Norman conquest of England, they would 
doubtless have survived. And ingenious 
men have tried to show that they did sur- 
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Tive, Here comes the difSculty of polmlar 
lectures of tbia kind. Wheu an objection 
takes till) form of n long eerieit of miiiiito ns- 
aertiims, whicb cau lie refuted only liy n kc- 
ries of equally luinute aDswera,it ia iinpoHNi- 
ble to deal adequately ivith tlie inaticr be- 
fore a largo audience, aud yet, if oue leaves 
it nlone, one Beems to be Hbirking (lifBciilties. 
I cati only sa; tbat I cannot eee any eign of 
Roman iofloenDe in our early iiiBtitutions, 
I Bee Btriltiug analogies — I bave myself, 
in my published works, pointed out some 
of tlieui — between old Teutonic iiiatitntions 
and tlie iuBtitutions of other Aryau natious, 
Italian, Greek, and otUors. But of any di- 
rect influence uftbeHoman Law I can gee no 
trace. I eiinnot see a single ofHee, a single 
name,asingle legal process, a single constitu- 
tional principle, which can be really proved 
to have been handed on from the Roman or 
the Bi'iton to Iiis Teutonic conqueror. I see 
^ilenty of such ou the Continent; I cau see 
none in Britain. We are told, for instance, 
that our municipal inetitutious are of Uonian 
origin. I ask for the proof, audi caunot get it. 
At most I get analogies, aud not very Htroug 
aualogies. Let us again compare the island 
;ind the continent. Wlien 1 look on the Cap- 
itol of Toulouse, when I iind the old title of 
10 
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the magistracy of the city to have been the 
" Octoviri Capitoliiii f when I go to Alby and 
find inscriptions recording the acts of her 
consuls down to the great French Revoln- 
tioii, I feel that I am truly on Roman ground, 
that I am in a city where Roman traditions 
had never died out. But no such feeliug is 
awakened by such purely Teutonic officers as 
the Portreeves,* the aldermen, the lawmen, 
of London, York, and Lincoln. The mayor, 
I need not say, is, by that title, a French im- 
portation ; so is the bailiff. There was a 
mayor too at Alby ; and in the very inscrip- 
tions which I am thinking of, the French 
mayor is coupled with the Roman consuls 
exactly as the mayor of any English town is 
coupled with the Teutonic aldermen. The 
title of alderman, the oldest, and once the 
highest, title in the English tongue, is a hap- 
py instance of true analogy, which may pos- 
sibly have been turned into false derivation. 
In an early state of society, age implies rule, 
and rule implies age. Words, therefore,which 
at first simply meant old men have come in 



1 111 the word Portreeve (Portgercfa) the first sylla- 
ble is doubtless of Latiu origin. Port is one of the 
same class of words as street and cheater. Bat the 
compound Portreeve is purely Euglish. 
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various lauguagcs to mean ralers and inn^' 
istrates of dLfferent degreen. Tlie Aldcrmea 
of England answer thoroiighly to tlio St'ia- 
tora of Rome; they anavrer no Issb thorough- 
ly to the Qenmlen of Bparta. The analogy, 
as nn analogy, ia delightful, l)tit It is only an 
analogy. A like state of things, among thri^o 
biiidred natiane, prodnced a like result. UuC 
when we ask for direct evidence, there is just 
as much to show that onr manicipal iustitu- 
tions were derived from Sparta as thero is 
to slinw that thpy worn derivpil from Rome. 
But it is certain that we have iu onr an- 
cie[it writers notices which imply the exist- 
ouce of Britons within the English frontier 
long after the English conquest. Let us see 
what hints they give ns as to the position 
of thessBritons, and whether they at all fall 
ill with the belief that Britons, with a cer- 
tain Teutonic ivUitowash upon them, formed 
the mass of the English popnlatiou. It is 
almost startling to find, in the local history 
of Ramsey, a peifectly incidental expression 
of one of tho actors in the story, implying 
the possibility of an attack by British rob- 
bers in tho days of Cmit. No one would 
have fancied that, in Huntingdonshire, iu 
tho eleventh century, there could have heeii 
auy danger from robbers of that nation, at 
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all events. It is of course possible to argne 
that a mere iucidental notice of this kind is 
not authority enough to make us believe so 
unlikely a fact; but it is just because the 
fact is so unlikely, because the notice is so 
incidental, that I am inclined to think that 
there must be something in it. Still, if we 
accept the story, let us accept it as proving 
"what it does prove, and not as proving some- 
thing else. Of all things in the world, that 
which it goes the least way toward proving 
is that the people of Huntingdonshire in the 
eleventh centuiy were mainly of Celtic de- 
scent. It is strange to hear of British rob- 
bers in that country so many hundred years 
after the original conquest. But the fact, 
if it be a fact, that there were in Hunting- 
donshire men distinguished as Britons shows 
most distinctly that they were something 
distinct from the mass of the people of Hun- 
tingdonshire, and consequently that the 
mass of the people of Huntingdonshire were 
not Britons. It is certainly passing strange 
if a detached body of Welshmen could main- 
.tain themselves so long in a district so far 
away from any of their more settled breth- 
ren. But among the fens and islands of 
that region, a region which gave shelter to 
the men who fled from the face of so many 
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o])preesor«, (lie thing is perbnpa 
possible. I do uot commit myself to tlio 
fact ; but I do iusist that, it it Ljs a fuct, it 
is a strong arguoieiit, not for,1nit HgaiDsb 
the belief that tbe English people Id geuBial 
are of Celtio deacBnt. 

I am not quite sure TCliether this particn- 
lat atory has ever hcen lironght to prove 
that Englishmen are not Engiisljinoii. Bnt 
arguments quite aa strnnge and qnite as self, 
refuting have been bronght. For instance, 
an argumout to sbow that the English peo- 
ple are mainly of Welsh descent has act- 
ually been sought in the fact that certain, 
of the western shires, ray own shiro of tlio 
SumorSiBtaa among them, were known as 
the Wealhcyn, the Welsh folt or land. Now 
I think it le a simple matter of common- 
seuse, about which I may appeal to any man 
in this room, which way this fact looks. 
Surely the fact that certain shires were 
known distinctively as the Welsh country 
is one of the strongest possible arguments 
that the other shires were not a Welsh 
country. But this fact that the westciii 
shires were known as the Wealheijn is a fact 
of great importance, and one which I have 
purposely kept back till this stage of my 
argument. You may remember that, when 
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1 spoke of tlio utter overtliiiHT imd liavo 
iiin'lc by our fora&thers in tlieir conquEali 
I cj.ircfally confiDed -what 1 lifld to say o 
llidt head to tlie daya of heathen oouqueBl 
Tlii?rQ cun be no donbt that the introduotio' 
of Cliristianity mnde a most importiiut dil 
furpiice in this respect. By far the greatc 
l>iut of what liecauie England had been con 
qiiiT'.'d while the English were etill hes 
tli(.-Ti3. All the eastern and most part of th 
fiiiutlioru and midland districts of the couu 
r.r J- had been wrested from the Welsh befor 
the preaching of Augustine, The Teutoni 
frontier in Britain already reachnd nortl 
wnrd to the Forth and westward to th 
Sovrrii. It IB certain, however, tlint, ovo 
within this limit, there were at the eni 
of t1io eixtli century large British districl 
n liitli wci'e still unsubdued. In this north 
c'lii part iif Euglaud, for iustanco, thee 
wrri.'. at the accesaioD of Eadwine, indepov 
ilciit. Uritons at no great distance fromYor 
H-i'ir. It was Eadwiiie who added to th 
^<1l'llll1rIlb1'ia1l kingdom the hitherto Wols 
'li-'lHi'ts of Tjoidia and Elmct, the iinnics o 
bi'lh of whidi still survive. Loidis ati: 
ir.i'-i ill the familiar name of the town o 
J. t(l.>. and Elmct Is still rooognized ' 
ij.iiiL'' 111' a (li^itriet in such additions - 
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n it>k*ili-Elmet, and the like. And one or 
two Welflli UQihes of [ilaces survive in tliuC 
part of Yorkshire — Aberford, for instance, 
one of those carious namea in which one 
part of the word is Euglish and another 
]iart WeLili. So, again, tliero can he liLlle 
ilouht that a large part of the wegtem mid- 
land oountiea, ahove all, the wild Penkland 
of Derbyshire, was not conquered till after 
tlio coming of Angnatine. Still, liuwnvc;r. 
these Inst cuticiueBtB belong to the poriod <if 
heathen luviuiioii; they were probably join- 
ed to Hercia by the fierce heathen nonqner- 
or Ponda, and I do not think that we shall 
IJnd that in any of the Mercian lands east of 
the Severn tlie Briton has left more traces 
hobind bim thim he has in Kent or Norfnlk, 
When we cross the Severn tlie caae is dif- 
ferent. We then get into the real Welsh 
march. One of the greatest English cou- 
(j nests of the eighth century was that which 
changed the Welali townof Pen-y-wern into 
the English Slirewsbnry. Herefonl was long 
au English ontposC against the Welsh, and 
indeed in parts of Herufordsliiro the uunics 
of places are Welsh, and it is not so very 
long since tlio Welsh language died out 
there. The Severn, I think, must bo taken 
as the extCDt of complete English conquest, 



waav/ II WO periods of beatlieii a 
conquest. The shires which 
the Wealhcijn, the Welsh coi 
south-western shires — Comw 
Somerset. Of Cornwall I neec 
Every one knows that it is 
British country, a country w 
nomenclature is mainly Celtit 
Celtic language was spoken 
much more than a hundred ye 
I do not think that people so { 
in that what happened in Con 
same process which happened a 
speedily and more thoroughly, 
in most part of Somerset — tha 
ess of assimilation as distin< 
that of extirpation. What 
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Any oue wlio knows tlie country, nny oi 
who, even at a ilistaucB, looks carefully at tl 
map, nill be alite to maka out a sprinklii 
of Celtic names and otber Celtic indicatioi 
beginniDg at tlie Axe, and getting tliick 
and thicker till we otOBS the Tamar into t 
strictly Celtic land of Cornwall. lu the 
districtB there cnn bo no doubt that, just 
ill Cornwall, tlie population is very large 
of Celtic descant, and has been simply i 
similated to the English. The cauee oft 
didereiicc is manifest. The Axe was t' 
lost boundary of heathen conquest ; all 
the HOQth-weat of tbnt river was f;railual 
won by the Christian kings of the Wei 
Sasons. Mark here tie effect of Chr 
tianity. It did its work, as it generally do 
itfl work, slowly and silently ; it did not 
onoe turn men into an^rela ; it did not mn 
all men at onoe as perfectly Tirtuoiis and 
perfectly ooosiateiit os tlio vojy beat mc 
now or then ; but it certainly did make m 
mucli better than they were before. Chr 
Tianity did not at once pnt a stop to figl 
ing and conquering; it has not put a st 
to fighting and conquoriiig yet; but it ci 
tiviuly loade tlio processes of fifthting ai 
conquering mneh less frightful tliau tVi 
were betbre. With the iviti'j4iic\.\a'ix 
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Christianity onr forefathers ceased to be 
mere destroyers; they were satisfied with 
being conquerors. Instead of dealing with 
the vanquished as with wild beasts, they 
were now content to receive them, not in- 
deed as their political equals, but still as 
fellow-Christians and fellow-subjects. In 
the districts which were conquered after the 
conversion of the English, the conquered 
Briton was freely admitted to the protection 
of the law, and he was not forbidden the 
possession of lauded property. He was not, 
indeed, looked on as the equal of his con- 
queror. In those days each man had his 
value, according to his rank. Every man's 
oath was worth something, but the oath of 
one mau of higher rank was reckoned as 
equal to the oaths of several men of lower 
rank. Every man's life was worth some- 
thing ; a fine was to be paid for the slaying 
of any man, but the fine for slaying a man 
of higher rank was higher than the fine for 
slaying a man of lower rank. The fine for 
slaying the King was very liigh indeed ; for 
an Ealdorman less; and so on downward. 
Now, according to this rule, we find that the 
oath of the Welshman and the blood of the 
Welshman, though they were worth some- 
thing, were not looked on as being worth 
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80 mach as the oath and the blood of an 
Englishman. This at once marks his posi- 
tiou. He is no longer a slave, an enemy , 
or a wild boast, but a fellow-snbject, thongh 
a fellow-subject of inferior rank. So, again, 
in this part of England we do actually find 
some traces of that ecclesiastical continui- 
ty with the Church of the conquered which 
is so conspicuous on the Continent, but of 
which we have no trace in any other part 
of England. Canterbury and York have no 
connection with the early British Church ; 
but go to Glastonbury, and there what peo- 
ple simply dream of in other places becomes 
a real and living fact. Somersetshire be- 
tween Axe and Parret was conquered by 
the Christian Cenwealh ; Somersetshire be- 
yond Parret was conquered by the famous 
law-giver Ine. Unlike their forefathers in 
their heathen days, but exactly like the 
Christian Teutons in their continental con- 
quests, the West -Saxon conquerors now 
spared, honored, and enriched the great ec- 
clesiastical establishment of the conquered. 
The ancient church of wood or wicker, which 
legend spoke of as the first temple reared 
on British soil to the honor of Christ, was 
preserved as a hallowed relic, even after a 
greater church of stone was built by Dun- 
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Btan to the east of it. And though not a 
fragment of either of those buildings still 
remains, yet each alike is represented in the 
peculiar arrangements of that mighty and 
now fallen minster. The wooden church 
of the Briton is represented by the famous 
Lady chapel, better known as the chapel of 
Saint Joseph ; the stone church of the West- 
Saxon is represented by the vast Abbey 
church itself. Nowhere else can we see the 
works of the conquerors and the works of 
the conquered thus standing, though but in 
a figure, side by side. Nowhere else, among 
all the churches of England, can we find one 
which can thus trace up its uninterrupted 
being to days before the Teuton had set foot 
upon British soil. The legendary burial- 
place of Arthur, the real bnrying-place of 
Eadgar and the two Eadmunds, stands alone 
among English minsters as the one link 
which really does bind us to the ancient 
Church of the Briton and the Homan. 

Now what does all this prove ? Hero is 
one particular part of England known as 
the Wealhcyn, In that particular part of 
England we see that a large Welsh popula- 
tion did survive, and became the subject of 
special legislation. In that particular part 
of England we find, in one great ecclesias- 
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I'tical fauudation at least, a real religious 
oontiuuity between the Cbnrcli of tlio oou- 
qneror and tlis Qliiircli of tlie cooiuered. 
Bnt in all these respects the district bo dia- 
tiuguished stands nione, aud we c:ilj sto 
pldiD teafiosa in the facts of hiBtorj- wli.v it 
aboLild stand ulouo. The very naiiio of 
Wealheyn pointe to this district as Uaviug u 
spocitil character, a character differing IVuui, 
and opposed to, the other shires of the Aiujd- 
cj/B. The legislation ai)out Welshnum is 
peoulinr to Weaaex; tvb find iio Ipgisljiliim 
abont Welshtiieu in the laws of Kent or of 
other parts of England. And it is peculiar 
to Wesses at one particular age. Tlio dis- 
tinction nliich was so broadly marked in 
the laws of lue seems to have died out bo- 
foro tlie time of Alfred. Everything sliows 
that the state of things iu these westci'ii 
sLirus was exceptional, and that it ivaa felt 
to be BO. That they were known as tUo 
Welsh country is the strongest of all ]n'oofs 
that the rest of England was not a Welsh 
country. That iu them there was a Welsh 
population, calling for special legislation, 
ivhilo no such legislation was needed cl.so- 
ivhcre, is the strongest of all proufw that no 
snch Welsh population existed iu otlitr parts 
of England. If I asserted that the blood of 
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Englishmen was purely Teutonic, as a mat- 
ter of physical purity, it would certainly be 
answer enough to show tbat three shires of 
England largely retained their Welsh popu- 
lation. But as I do not affirm, and as no- 
body that I know affirms, any such impossi- 
ble paradox, the distinctive and exceptional 
character of this particular district sets off 
by the clearest light of contrast the essen- 
tially Teutonic character of England in gen- 
eral. 

These districts of England, which are only 
Teutonized and not strictly Tbutouic, where 
the Welsh population was not extirpated 
but gradually assimilated, find a striking 
parallel in a part of continental Europe of 
which I have already briefly spoken. I 
mean those lands in the east of Germany 
where the Teutonic speech. High in some 
districts. Low in others, has been spread 
over a large range of country originally 
Slavonic and Lithuanian. The greater part 
of the older Kingdom of Prussia, as well as 
all the eastern part of the dominions of the 
Prussian Crown in Germany, together with 
much of the Austrian territory and of the 
modem Kingdom of Saxony, come under this 
head. Eastern Germany, like south-western 
England, is not a purely Teutonic, but only a 
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Teutonized land. A very large part of the 
German population, including such exalted 
personages as the Grand-duke of Mecklen- 
burg and the Prime-minister of Prussia, are 
Germans only in the sense in which a Cor- 
nish Ti'Cf Poly or Pen is an Englishman. And 
the part of Germany whose inhabitants are 
mainly Teutonized Slaves forms a much 
larger portion of the whole country than the 
part of England whose inhabitants are main- 
ly Teutonized Celts. If the Celtic element 
in Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset destroys 
the claim of Englishmen to be Teutons, the 
Slavonic element in Mecklenburg, Pome- 
rania, Brandenburg, and Lusatia, ijie Old- 
Prussian or Lithuanian element in Prussia 
itself, must go much farther to destroy the 
claims of Germans to be looked upon as 
Teutons. As I said before, no nation is 
really of pure blood ; all that I contend is 
that the blood of Englishmen is not more 
mingled than the blood of other nations. 
I have no doubt that the Slavonic element 
in the modem Germans is greater than the 
Celtic element in the modern English. But 
if you told a German that he was not a Teu- 
ton, that is, if you told him that Dutch was 
not Dutch, he would be a little amazed. I 
should be the last man to dispute his right 
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greater detail. Tlie lands like M< 
where German, High or Low, J 
displaced Slavonic, answer to the 
on Wealhcyn, and to Herefordshi 
other lands on the Mercian boi 
English has wholly displaced Wei 
where German and Slavonic are sti 
Bohemia, for instance, and' the P( 
ince of Posen — answer to Wales it 
if we ms^ take a wide leap over bo 
ic and Magyar lands, we might sa 
English part of Pembrokesliiro, L 
land beyond Wales, where the bloo 
ly Flemish, and the speech therefo 
English, answers to the distant and 
Saxon colonies in Transylvania. I 
settlements have kept thomaoi 
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.^yj conquered people so lavgel 
ived, tbe English conquest did ansv 
le other Teutonic conquests. Aud i 
i the mere question of desceut go* 
learly does so answer. But a little tho 
ill show that all the circnmstauces oi 
nro cases were diflferent. We see the di 
ice iu the results. In the continental > 
lests the conquerors were merged in 
uquered. Here in Britain, even where 
aquered exceptionally survived, they w 
rged in the conquerors. Where the Bi 
was spared, he did not change his c( 
>ror into a Welshman, but he himself 1 
le an Englishman. The cause of the d 
nee is obvious. When the West-Saxc 
[uored the south-western ^^^ — ' 

n tho Mo.rni"-- 
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and Burgandiaus bad respected the system 
which they fonnd established in the Roma: 
provinces. The feeling entertained by th 
English toward the Welsh must have bee 
mainly one of contempt. The English wa 
the advancing, the Welsh was the dccayin 
element. By this time there conld have bee 
no advantage in civilization on the Wels 
side, or rather the advantage mnst hav 
})a8sed over to the English side. When tb 
English became Christians, the single badg 
of superiority on the part of the Brito 
passed away. The English frontier thus ac 
vanced, and the inhabitants of each of tt 
districts which were successively annexe 
wore received as subjects of an English kin/ 
dora. They had now to live under Euglis 
laws, and they were x>laced under every ii 
<luccnient to learn the English languag 
'i'i»ii« hpf \vpf7i Entrlish settlers who press( 
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appearance, between the time of Ine and the 
time of Alfred ; but it is certain that the 
population of Exeter was partly English, 
partly Welsh, up to the time of ^thelstan, 
by whom the Welsh inhabitants were driven 
out. In Cornwall the process was much 
slower. The country retained a kind of 
half-independence mnch later, and the Eng- 
lish settlers were probably much fewer than 
in Somerset and Devon. But in the end, 
though the local nomenclature and a strong 
local feeling still remains, the English 
tongue has made good its dominion even 
over that stubborn peninsula. 

But we are told that, not only in these 
districts, but in the whole land generally, 
there must be much Celtic blood among us, 
because it is allowed at all hands that the 
women would often be spared, and that many 
even of the men would survive as slaves. 
So no doubt it was : there is doubtless some 
Celtic blood in us, as there is some alien 
blood in every other nation. As for the 
slaves, it is certain that the Welsh were en- 
slaved to such a degree that the word Wealh 
is often used, especially in composition, to 
express a slave, and that the feminine Wylne 
is much more commonly used to express a 
female slave. This use of the word, let mQ 
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their sons Lave not been any tbe less Turks. 
And, after all, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the infusion of Celtic blood through 
Celtic slaves or Celtic slave mothers was, 
oven physically, not very great. It is signifi- 
cant that in Domesday the number of re- 
corded slaves is large in the shires touching 
on the Welsh border, small in the purely 
Ten tonic districts. And it is worth noticing 
that legend directly points to the fact that 
tlie invaders, to a great extent at least, 
brought their own women with them. There 
are endless legends in which a settlement 
begins by the stranger marrying the daugh- 
ter of the native chief. In the legend of 
the English occupation of Britain the native 
chief marries the daughter of the stranger. 

Lastly, there are some points alleged to 
which it is really hard to give any serious 
thought. To prove that the English are 
not Teutonic we are gravely told that the 
modern English differ greatly in their tastes 
and habits from the modern Germans. What 
then ? The examples quoted seem to come 
from MUncheu and Wien rather than from 
Bremen and LUbeck ; but if they came from 
Angeln itself, what can they prove after a 
separation of fourteen hundred years 1 Turn 
to foreign accounts of Englishmen two or 



linndred years back. We see at once 
iioBB to ourselres in those great nspectfl 
itioal life which are the tme flesh anil 

of Euglishniea. But in Ihe mere de- 
af taste and fusbion there is often uo 
',ss trhatever. And those w]io eerions- 
Dg this as an argnmcut are sometimes 
1 to acknoTvledge, n'ith ludicrous eini- 
11', that those points of nnllkenesa be- 
I Oormans and Engl isli men which are 
ly brought to shoir that Englishmen 
lit Kngliahmen are just as distiuctive 
hchincnaathey are of Germans. That 
.;iy, flio differeueo is simply the dififer- 
M'twi'Gii uieii of the continent and men 
I' ishiiid. Our insnlar position has 

II-. ;i I'liarnctcr of our own nliieh ividc- 
:|tii;r|ii$|ii>H iiH fi-oin the Fi-undi, nnd 
iViiiii (hn Ilisli-Oenuana, tuid it is iiot 
\MHii1frl'iil if it ovon rtistiusnlsbcs ns 
niu' Liiw-nntt'h bifthrun Jilsii. 
il>-, \n' lire told that ivc dilFer from 
Miiii:tiiti, and I l>clicvo from tho Hul- 
I -- li>i>, in certain physical pecnliari lies. 
M'-. :i li<;lit-liairGd rnce; ire aro moro 
I'lity dnrk-haii-cd ; and, above all, there 
K' i^illW-cueu in thu sliape of onrsknlls, 
I iiiviilvi^it 11 correspond! n;; dilTiirunco 

-]i:il>r of onr hills. Tlic evidence from 
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tlie brtis, lion'ever, does not seem to Im frilly 
agreed upon ; (lilfDreot measurers of tiiUH 
seem to give dilfereat reports on tbc nb- 
striiso r[uustion whether EoglisUniKii, Oit- 
mnne, or any other people, nre entitli^il to bo 
culled eitlioi' JtonudfaeBlls or long- headed 
feltoiTS. But, seriously, what does snob sn 
nrgameut us this provef First of M. I ob- 
jeut to any Ilij:li-D«tcbina.ii'8 hat briii;; r.'- 
ceived bs evidence. I most be cerlihed that 
the German bats spoken of are spcuially 
adapted to genuine Saxon or Frisian beads. 
Then, itgain, nothing can bo plainer than 
that, among civilized uationa at Icvst, diffor- 
euces of this sort cannot be trusted as infal- 
lible. I presume that any differences nhich 
maybe found t)ottveen Celt andTenton must 
have been originally caused by the iuflucuces 
of climate and manner of life; for, what- 
ever wa say of negroes or Tasmanians, wo 
must at least assume that all the Aryan na- 
tions are sprung from a single stock. If the 
physical peculiarities of the Cults of Kritaiji 
were in any way oiving to their dnTlling in 
Britain, the same influence would doubtless 
have the same effuct on the Teutonic sidtlei-s 
also. I am told that types of skull do alter; 
that, for Instance, the most degraded class- 
es of our owu population, ^\\eVwi'td*^^\a«t 



Aa fi>r tlia oolot of eyos anil linir, I rpallj 
taiiuot nttiMih any iiuportniice to araumeuTi 
ttiawii from features ivhtcli are so liable t( 
-rniiatanb obuDge. It is oertaiit tbat ttiH oil 
Ti;iitniiH are AlwufB deacribod aa u blne-eyet 
aud liijUt-haireA rnce. It 18 eiiaally eertak 
tb.it, among the modern Euglisli, eyea ant 
]i!iir of all Bolora nre common, and tbut till 
■tarkor kind would prolialily be found ti 
Iiitvi! II mimerionl innjority. But I (la noi 
Hfia thnt any inference onn bo dnmu fron 
ilii^an fiiflts to show tbat the EueUsb aro uo: 
<iHsc!Titia!ly Tentouio. At nil event*, tbew 
fuels c^amiot prove tliut the English nra as 
sen tidily Ooltio; for the Celts, no \caa tUni 
thu TLtutnnB, tire epnkea of iM u light\MUT< 
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or rod-baired race. The different appearance 
of the Silurians, the people of South Wales, 
is specially noted by Koman writers, to whom 
it suggested the idea that they were an Ibe- 
rian colony. And among the modern Welsh 
dai'k hair is certainly still more common 
than it is among the modern English. The 
argument from hair, therefore, if it proves 
anything, would rather prove that Welsh 
and English alike are neither Celtic nor 
Teutonic, but Iberian. It would prove, in 
truth, that we are none of us Aryans at all, 
but that we are, after all, Basques who have 
somehow learned to talk Welsh in some 
parts and English in others. 

On the other hand, though blue eyes and 
light hair are certainly commoner in Grer- 
many than in England, they are certainly 
not the universal rule. I have before now 
been in company where one dark -haired 
German was the exception among a party 
of light-haired English. On the other hand, 
our Norman kings w^ere light-haired, just as 
much as their English predecessors ; and it 
is plain that in old Greece light hair and 
blue eyes were, to say the least, not uncom- 
mon, though they certainly are not Greek 
characteristics now. As far as I can see, no 
argument iu any direction can be drawn 
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from the color of the hair : no feature seems 
so liable to cliauge among whole nations; 
none seems to be so much a matter of chance 
in particular families. Whatever may be 
the cause, whether from chauges in the mau- 
ner of life or from anything else, it seems 
that, not in England only, but iu Europe 
generally, a tendency has been at work for 
some centuries, by virtue of which the fair- 
haired nations, Teutonic, Celtic, or any other, 
are gradually becoming dark. 

I have now done. I have stated my own 
case ; I have done my best to answer such 
* objections as have been made to it. I do 
not think that we shall surrender a pedigree 
to which our language, our institutions, and 
our whole history bear witness, in deference 
to objections some of which prove nothing, 
while others are strong arguments the other 
way. No ; we are Englishmen, sprung of 
the old stock which changed Britain into 
England, as it has, before and since, planted 
other Englands elsewhere. We are a colony 
of the old England, the old Saxony, the old 
Friesland, the lands which never bowed to 
the rule of CaBsar, till a Caesar came among 
them who was himself of Teutonic blood 
and speech. We are a colony planted at 
the most hopeful time for x>lanting colonies. 
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■while t!io parent land was still iu a staio 
of liealtby bftrbavlsto. We brought with us 
no Ased and elaborate inBtitntioDS ; we were 
ander no temptations couBoionHly to cujij' 
the institutioDs either of our old land or 
of any other. Bat we hronght with as tho 
germs of all the institnt ions, the germ of lliu 
whole national life, which were to take root 
and grow in the new soil iu which thuy wi^iu 
planted. We did not tring with us a fin- 
ished constitution of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons ; but we did bring with ns those germs 
alike of the mouarchio, of the aristocratic, 
and the demoaratio branoheH of our consti- 
tution, which stand out plainly revealetl in 
the curliest pictnma of the Tcntonie rm^c. 
Severed from theoldatock,plantediu a new 
soil, we grew up a new people, never losing 
our kindred with those wlioni wo left hc- 
biud, bnt still glowing into a distinct nn- 
tioiinl personality of our own. We mainly 
extirpated,to a slight degree we assimilated, 
the alien Briton ; we wholly assimilated the 
kindred Dane and tho really kindred Nor- 
man, We have our own history, our own 
glory. Bnt it is well that wo should look 
to the rock whence wo are hewn, and to (lie 
hole of the pit whence we are digged. No 
people arc fouder thau ourselves of waudcr- 
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THE END. 
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$1 50. 



PUBT.ISUKD BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yobk. 

Harpeu & Brothers toill send any of the above 
works bif mail^ postage prepaid^ to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

Harper's Catalogue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cemii in stamps. 



ilAVEK GOLDSMITH. 



3 OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 



OOLDSMITirS POEMS. 

GOLDSMITH'S PLAYS. 

THE VICAK OF 

HH)Lt.llii (MLnsHiTH. ]8bu!, CloUi, so .. 

GOLDSMITH. By WiT.tiAii BiAoii. 



UISTORT OF GREECB. 



BOOKS FOR TOUKG MEN. 

Br SAnCEL SMILES. 



I 



ILF-HBU : Miih Illiislinlions of Ch( 
sr.C'oniliicl.flniirErEeiernnce. NewEdilibtt 
evi^d and enlarged. ]2mo, Clotli, $1 DO. 

Cos»«BT«!— Spirit or Solf-Help.— L»sder« i 



iba Pnemef.— EMBrgr una Crmnifio. — Mi 

u"e.-FDdii«eB aod DitHcniaes.—Exuinple, 
eb,— Tbe True aauUemuu. 

CHARACTBR. ] Smn, ClolEi, $1 00. 



Pinvor.—Cnmpnii Ion ship nu«l Eiainple Wi 

— C'liui-iii:*.— Selt-Coutri)l — Uiily. Triulifnli. 

— Ti-mper. — ManDer, Art. - CompniilmiPhir 
Uoiika.— Clorapouluiianip in MarrlDno.— Dlacip 

THRIFT. 12mo, Clolli, |1 00. 

rnNTEKTS!— Influftrv.— HsliiiB of Thrin,- 
pniviilei ire. —Means <ir SnTinK. — ninmple) 
TlirlCi.— SlPlhorts of Econ.imr. — Ufp Ai^cura 
— s.iviiicf-Kiiiik.-. — Uiile ThiiiL-a. — Mnsters 
M^ii.--l'lie C'roMlev!,-LlTliii; iilHive li.e Ms 
-r.n-M l>rlit.irs._lt!cheB nnil Cliarilv.-llCi' 
llouii':^.-ArC of Ltuiiif-. 

Cir-ltAiirpR & ntimnrym •nil tenil eiHiT rif ll.e a 
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